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PREFACE. 


IN  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  the  elixir  of  life 
has  been  sought  for  by  all  classes  of  men,  savants, 
philosophers,  doctors  and  wizards.  All  the  same, 
death  has  come  and  carried  off  both  the  would-be 
discoverers  and  the  philosophers.  Nature,  by  all  its 
laws,  is  a  continuous  change  of  matter :  replacing  and 
destroying  :  and  so  it  will  be  to  the  end  of  time.  This 
i  book  does  not  pretend  to  give  rules  and  instructions  for 

a  continuous  life,  but  a  few  simple  rules  for  increasing 
its  duration,  and  to  enable  people  to  pass  through  life 
with  little  disease;  also  giving  advice  how  it  is  possible 
even  at  advanced  life,  to  act,  think,  and  be  as  other 
men  younger  in  years.  One  can  not  but  notice  as  age 
rolls  on,  that  the  intellect  of  man  becomes  dull  and 
impaired,  that  passing  events,  science,  literature,  and 
physical  exercise  are  not  followed,  and  have  not  the  same 
interest  they  had.  This  work  will  give  rules  and 
instruction  how  to  keep  the  mind  active,  as  well  as  the 
limbs  supple,  up  to  the  end  of  life.  It  does  not  profess 
to  have  discovered  any  new  drug  or  elixir,  but  strictly 
points  out  the  "laws  of  nature."  Man  is  faultless,  only 
faulty  when  made  so  by  vicious  habits  of  living.  No 
great  or  incurable  disease  comes  into  existence  at  once, 
but  by  a  slow  growth  due  to  a  long  continued  irritation, 
either  in  eating,  drinking,  or  some  vicious  habit. 


CHAPTER  I. 


%xfe  ant)  2)eatb, 

LIFE.    What  is  life?    The  answer  to  this  question  is 
not  easy.    Life  and  death  are  mysteries  of  nature. 
Life  is  divided  by  scientists  into  two  great  divisions — 
animal  and  vegetable.    It  is,  in  lower  orders  of  life,  almost 
impossible  to  say  which  is  animal  and  which  is  vegetable, 
viz.:  fungi  and  microbes. 

Man,  as  the  highest  type  of  life,  consists  of  micro- 
scopic atoms — each  atom  a  life  in  itself,  acting  separately 
at  one  time,  and  at  another  obeying  orders  sent  to  it  by 
a  ruling  centre,  the  brain.  The  atoms  are  bound  together 
for  mutual  assistance.  Each  atom  has  the  power  of 
reproducing  itself,  and  of  selecting  from  the  surrounding 
pabulum  food  for  its  growth  and  repair. 

Man  is  a  living  creature,  differing  from  animals  by 
his  reasoning  power.  Are  all  men  different  from  the  lower 
animals?  No,  man  becomes  an  animal,  when— gluttonous, 
filthy,  sensual,  reckless,  thoughtless,  and  greedy,— he 
loses  his  will  power  and  the  great  faculty  of  reason. 

A  man  who  has  lived  well,  and  abused  no  organ  or  tissue, 
should  be  content  to  die,  when  he  has  reached  advanced 
life— which  should  not  be  less  than  ninety  years  at  least= 

Let  us  use  this  life  well :  we  have  only  one.  Nature 
never  forgives  or  forgets  any  transgression.  The  smallest 
wound  leaves  a  scar,  which  is  never  blotted  out. 

When  death  comes,  one  should  meet  it,  if  one  has 
lived  well.  Epicurus  said:  "depart  from  life  as  a  guest 
from  a  banquet." 

Life  is  like  a  play  in  three  acts.    The  first  act— birth 
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or  entrance  into  life ;  second  act— growth  from  infancy 
to  old  age;   third  act— death. 

The  pleasures  are  great  in  every  station  of  life, 
whether  in  a  palace  or  hut.  Life  only  becomes  a  burden 
when  man,  through  his  own  habits  makes  it  so. 

Man  indulges  in  no  vice,  whether  of  the  sense  or  of 
the  stomach,  without  feeling  after,  a  sense  of  shame,  or 
nature  suffers  some  injury  to  one  or  more  organs. 

So  many  become  careless  in  living  and  in  their  habits, 
that  life,  after  a  time,  is  wearisome  to  them  :  they  seek 
out  new  forms  of  excitement,  and  finally  become  demented, 
or  die  of  some  painful  disease,  or  pass  out  of  existence 
suddenly. 

Life  can  only  be  made  a  pleasure  when  the  mind  and 
body  are  used  regularly.  The  cultured  mind  is  always 
enjoying  life ;  to  it  all  things  are  made  to  fit  in  ;  it  can 
separate  the  good  from  the  bad. 

A  one-sided  life  is  bad  :  I  mean  by  this,  the  case  of  a  man 
who  uses  his  brain  only,  and  forgets  that  his  limbs  and 
muscles  are  made  for  use  as  well  as  his  brain.  Nature  says, 
that  unless  you  use  me,  I  will  cease  to  develop  ;  one  sees  the 
weak,  emaciated  condition  of  the  student  who  for  the 
time  neglects  physical  exercise. 

Again,  the  man  who  forgets  to  use  his  brain,  but 
amuses  himself  by  devoting  his  time  and  energies  to 
muscular  exercises,  never  becomes  intellectual  in  the 
highest  sense. 

The  brain,  unless  developed  along  with  the  growth  of 
the  body,  never  develops  after  adult  life,  it  is  left  behind 
as  it  were.  One  notices  the  low  intellect  of  the  labouring 
classes,  who  after  a  time,  become  mere  mechanical 
machines.  This  condition  is  much  improved  since  the 
Educational  Act  came  into  force,  and  will  continue  to  be 
so,  as  man  will  be  able  to  follow  by  the  papers  and  books 
current  events,  and  so  keep  his  brain  in  use,  if  only  a 
little.  A  machine  lasts  longer  when  in  use  than  when 
not  so. 
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Make  nature  and  reason  a  rule  to  live  by. 
Let  every  action  be  done  with  perfect  regularity. 
Regulate  life  like  a  watch,  never  go  faster  one  hour 
than  another. 

The  man  who  is  always  in  a  hurry  is  not  the  one 
who  does  the  most,  he  wears  himself  out  before  his  time. 

As  organs  are  made  for  mutual  assistance,  it  follows 
that  clashing  and  opposition  are  unnatural,  and  bad  for 
the  man. 

A  man  often  values  his  surroundings,  business  or 
profession  at  too  high  a  price,  neglecting  his  own  body. 

Living  well  is  not  living  in  luxuries,  or  having  big 
dinners,  but  taking  just  sufficient  food,  not  more  than 
enough  to  keep  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  body  in  order. 
The  man  who  eats  the  most  does  not  get  the  best  share. 

Remember  how  often  a  man  has  neglected  his  health, 
and  had  to  pay  the  penalty  by  a  long  illness. 

He  that  runs  riot  out  of  desire,  being  overcome  by 
pleasure,  be  it  gluttony  in  food  or  drink,  or  in  other 
vices,  loses  all  hold  on  himself,  and  all  manly  restraint. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  a  man  who  injures  himself  for 
pleasure,  or  who  drinks  himself  mad  to  drown  grief 
or  sorrow. 

As  one  lives,  so  he  shall  die. 

Marcus  Aurelius  says  "though  you  were  to  live  a 
thousand  years  or  more,  yet  no  man  can  live  any  other  life 
than  that  which  he  possesses  and  now  lives." 

Nature  never  does  any  mischief  to  herself  unless  abused. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  painful  sights  to  see  men  or 
women  who  have  destroyed  their  intellect  by  vicious 
habits,  and  living  on  as  plants  in  the  ground,  without  a 
thought  for  themselves  or  their  friends ;  unfortunately 
this  class  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  asylums 
are  filled,  and  expenses  are  daily  increasing  to  keep  these 
unfortunate  beings. 
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Youth  should  aid  itself  by  good  living,  morally  and 
physically ;  it  possesses  a  body,  soul,  and  mind.  It  has 
sensations  of  the  body,  reason  of  the  mind,  impulses  of 
the  soul. 

To  be  convulsed  with  passion  belongs  to  the  lower 
animals  and  immoral  minds. 

When  man  acts  up  to  nature  he  is  rightly  disposed, 
and  can  well  take  events  as  they  come.  Life  spent  in 
disputes,  suspicion  and  hatred  is  not  worth  living :  yet 
how  many  men  live  so  !  1 

Youth  is  as  a  young  tree,  it  can  be  twisted  and  turned 
in  any  direction  by  the  hand  of  the  guardian.  How  often 
do  we  see  the  bad  result  of  such  a  guardian? 

If  a  youth  be  trained  and  brought  up  by  the  good 
example  of  his  parents  and  surroundings  until  his  mind 
is  developed,  he  will  rarely  leave  the  straight  path  of 
virtue  and  industry. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  man  becomes  a  drunkard  if  he 
reaches  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  before  he  has 
tasted  alcohol ;  yet  how  many  boys  and  girls  do  so ! 
When  alcoholism  or  other  vices  are  indulged  in,  in  early 
life,  they  become  part  of  the  growth  and  unfortunately 
go  on  growing,  until  the  body  becomes  a  slave  to  them. 

Alcohol  in  all  forms  is  an  acquired  taste. 

What  is  one  man's  food  may  be  another's  poison. 

Most  crimes  owe  their  origin  to  drink.  In  large  towns, 
how  many  young  men  are  daily  led  into  vices,  under 
the  excitement  of  drink  ;  we  have  only  to  walk  through 
the  streets  of  our  large  towns,  to  see  the  evils  of  alcohol. 

Whatever  sums  the  country  receives  from  licences  for 
the  sale  and  manufacture  of  all  forms  of  alcohol,  the 
country  has  to  pay  thrice  that  sum  to  keep  up  the 
maintenance  of  poor  rates,  jails,  asylums  and  orphanages. 

I  speak  from  an  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Amongst  all  classes  of  society,  I  daily  see  its  curse  in 
destitute  children,  dirty  homes,  and  all  forms  of  vice. 
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I  have  seen  so  much  crime,  and  so  many  neglected 
homes,  due  to  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  that  I  am  convinced, 
as  an  unbiassed  observer,  not  being  an  abstainer,  that 
the  greatest  curse  of  the  twentieth  century  is  drink. 

Stand  firm  like  a  rock  against  that  which  is  bad. 

Do  not  suffer  your  passions  to  make  a  slave  of  you. 

Whatever  may  be  agreeable  to  the  senses  is  not 
always  good  for  the  body. 

Democritus  said,  "abuse  few  things,  partake  of 
nothing  but  what  is  necessary." 

Life  on  the  whole  is  but  short,  therefore  be  just  and 
prudent  in  all  things. 

To  make  life  pleasant :  be  satisfied  with  your  position  ; 
put  yourself  in  the  hands  of  fate,  and  let  her  spin  for 
you  what  fortune  nature  may  bring  to  you. 

Epictetus  says  that  you  are  a  living  soul,  that  drags 
a  corpse  about  with  it. 

Life  is  like  a  rapid  river  and  rushing  torrent  of  all 
that  comes  and  passes. 

Mankind  are  poor  transitory  beings :  one  day  in  the 
full  bloom  of  health,  the  next  turned  into  ashes. 

The  nearest  road  to  longevity  is  the  road  of  nature. 

In  a  word,  health  and  happiness  lie  all  in  the  functions 
of  reason,  in  warrantable  desires  and  virtuous  practices. 

It  is  the  duty  of  man  to  consider  how  he  may  make 
the  most  of  life,  and  spend  what  time  there  is  to  the  best 
advantage  to  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  community. 
When  old  age  comes,  be  ready  for  death. 

What  springs  from  earth  dissolves  to  earth  again, 
And  heaven-born  things  fly  to  their  native  rest. 

—Jeremy  Taylor. 

Whether  life  be  long  or  short  live  well  and  wisely. 
Fate  mows  down  life  like  corn  ;  this  mortal  falls,  another 
stands  a  while. 
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Where  is  the  hardship,  if  nature  who  planted  you 
here,  ordered  your  removal? 

How  well  it  would  be  if  men  would  but  exercise  their 
brains  as  they  do  their  bodies,  and  take  as  much  pains  for 
virtue  as  they  do  for  pleasure. — Seneca.  I  wish  to 
show  that  youth  in  yielding  to  such  pleasures  is  doing  so 
at  the  cost  of  future  sorrow.  That  youth  is  giving  up  a 
good  deal  for  the  sake  of  a  trivial  gain.  He  is  selling  his 
birthright,  like  Esau,  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Do  not  let 
your  nature  run  into  debt.  Crown  every  passing  day 
with  some  good  action. 


/ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

%\fc  an&  2>eatb, 

How  should  a  man  live  to  attain  old  age  with  the 
use  of  his  faculties,  and  of  his  limbs? 

No  one  is  tired  of  advantages  :  how  to  act  in  con- 
formity to  the  laws  of  nature  is  an  advantage. 

As  leaves  on  trees,  the  race  of  man  is  found 

Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  ground. 

Nature  falls  short  of  art  in  no  instance,  art  being 
but  an  imitation  of  nature. 

A  man  is  said  to  arrive  at  maturity  or  manhood  at 
twenty-five  years.  Muscle,  bone,  and  brain  all  grow  on 
together  if  equally  used,  and  so  are  developed  together. 
If  the  brain  be  solely  used,  one  gets  all  brain  and  a  small, 
ill-developed  muscular  system.  If  the  muscular  part  be 
exercised,  and  no  use  made  of  the  brain,  the  man  grows 
up  strong  in  body,  but  dull  in  intellect. 

Both  the  brain  and  the  muscles  should  be  used; 
sound  body,  sound  mind. 

To  develop  and  make  a  perfect  man,  one  will  have 
to  consider  firstly,  what  a  man  is  composed  of ;  secondly, 
what  food  and  what  exercise  are  necessary  to  produce 
such  an  one ;  thirdly,  what  clothing  must  be  worn ; 
fourthly,  what  habitation  he  must  live  in.  I  shall  in 
simple  language  give  the  composition  of  the  human  body, 
and  then  give  a  detailed  table  of  food  required  to  build 
up  the  body  from  infancy  to  manhood. 

From  a  long  study  of  this  subject,  I  am  convinced 
that  there  is  often  a  big  mistake  made  in  the  feeding  of 
the  young ;  and  a  greater  one  in  the  feeding  of  adults. 
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It  is  necessary  to  understand  the  simple  constituents 
of  the  food  required  from  infancy  to  adult  life  to  build  up 
the  muscles,  bones,  and  nervous  system. 

The  body  is,  roughly,  composed  of  the  following  :— 
Iron,  the  red  color  of  the  blood,  of  muscles,  and  of 

marrow  of  bones,  is  formed  from  iron  salts. 

Lime,  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  bones  and 

brain. 

Carbon,  forming  the  fatty  tissues  of  the  body. 

Phosphorous,  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  brain, 
nervous  system,  and  the  bones. 

Sulphur,  generally  distributed  throughout  the  body. 

Oxygen,  also,  especially  in  the  watery  fluids  and  blood 

Nitrogen,  entering  into  the  formation  of  all  the 
albuminous  structures  of  the  body. 

Knowing  the  general  composition  of  the  body,  it  is  a 
simple  matter,  or  should  be,  to  give  the  necessary  food. 

For  infancy  and  early  life  Nature  supplies  the  most 
perfect  of  all  foods — the  mother's  milk. 

It  is  composed  of — 

1.  Proteids,  i.e.,  Albumen  (egg),  cheese— to  make 

muscle  and  brain. 

2.  Carbo-Hydrates,  starch,  as  in  potatoes,  bread— to 

give  off  heat  to  the  body. 

3.  Fats,  cream — to  pack  the  various  organs,  and  so 

protect  them  from  external  violence. 

4.  Water — to  act  as  carrier  of  food  dissolved  in  it. 

5.  Salts,  lime,  iron,  sulphur,  phosphorous,  etc. — 

to  form  bone. 

Milk  being  nature's  food  for  early  life,  one  can  not  do 
better  than  imitate  nature,  and  give  milk  to  infants  where 
the  mother's  milk  fails. 

How  many  infants  under  a  year  old  die  in  a  year  from 
bad  feeding  ?  It  is  appalling  to  see  the  loss  of  infant  life 
due  to  bad  food  or  dirty  bottles  and  tubes. 
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Why  does  an  infant  require  milk  only  ?  Only  milk  can 
be  digested  in  infancy  :  Firstly,  because  many  glands  neces- 
sary for  digesting  solid  foods  are  not  developed  until  after 
a  year  from  birth. 

Secondly,  an  infant  has  no  teeth  to  break  up  and  pulp 
its  food.    All  solid  food  given  to  an  infant  is  bolted. 

Solid  food  given  to  an  infant  can  only  end  in  death,  or 
diarrhoea,  or  vomiting,  followed  by  wasting  and  often 
consumption. 

Again,  if  an  infant  be  fed  on  food  not  containing  any 
of  the  salts  required,  one  gets  too  much  of  one  kind,  such 
as  fat,  and  often  too  little  of  another,  as  iron,  lime,  and 
phosphorous. 

What  follows  this  bad  feeding  ? 

1st— A  large  stomach,  crooked  bones  ill-shaped  head, 
often  weak  intellect. 

I  maintain  that  the  crooked  legs,  large  stomachs,  and 
big,  square  heads  of  all  children  afflicted  with  them  are  due 
to  bad  feeding.  The  child  has  too  much  starchy  and  fatty 
food.  It  puts  on  fat  only,  increases  its  weight,  but  does 
not  add  strength  in  the  form  of  bone  and  muscle.  The 
young  bones  bend  by  the  body's  weight,  result — rickets. 

An  infant  fed  on  potatoes,  bread,  pastry,  and  tea, 
before  it  is  two  years  old,  will  stand  a  poor  chance  of  being 
a  strong,  muscular,  or  intellectual  man  or  woman. 

The  growth  of  man  is  similar  to  the  building  of  a 
house. 

The  architect  and  builder  select  the  materials  necessary 
for  the  building,  the  workman  fashions  them  into  shape  by 
his  tools.  So  it  is  in  growth  :  food  is  taken  and  nature 
selects  what  she  requires  from  the  food  to  make  bone, 
muscle,  nerve,  and  fat.  As  the  workman,  she  casts  off  the 
unnecessary  material  after  having  used  what  is  required. 
When  Nature  has  finished  her  growth,  after  having  used  all 
necessary  material  from  the  food,  a  perfect  organism,  the 
most  marvellous  living  structure,  is  formed,  called  man. 
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Again,  comparing  man  to  a  building,  when  both  are 
finished,  they  do  not  require  loads  of  this  or  that  material, 
it  would  make  them  unsightly,  they  are  complete.  They, 
man  and  house,  only  require  repairing— a  replacing  of  the 
wear  and  tear  by  new  material,  not  adding  to  it. 

Yet,  how  strange !  man  does  no  more  than  repair  the 
wear  and  tear  of  his  house  or  clothes,  but  his  own  body 
he  overfeeds,  lays  on  fat,  gets  unsightly,  gets  a  pendulous 
stomach.  If  man  would  only  remember  that  he  should 
only  eat  and  drink  sufficient  to  keep  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  body  in  order,  he  would  keep  well  and  live  to  old  age. 

No  man  ever  repented  having  eaten  too  little. 

Occupation.— A  man  should  be  fed  according  to  his 
occupation. 

A  clerk,  or  one  engaged  in  an  office,  or  in  close  work, 
who  does  not  get  his  share  of  physical  exercise,  does  not 
require  the  hard  food  that,  say,  a  navvy  would  require,  who 
has  to  work  laboriously,  and  whose  physical  energies 
require  a  quick  replacing  of  the  wear  and  tear,  just  as  a 
furnace,  with  a  large  supply  of  air,  will  burn  up  the  hardest 
coal — so  will  a  navvy  or  an  outdoor  labourer  consume  more 
food. 

A  labourer  requires  a  diet  of  hard  food,  at  least  of  f  lb. 
of  meat  a  day,  and  plenty  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  bread, 
butter,  fats,  and  two  or  three  pints  of  fluid,  vegetables  in 
the  form  of  potatoes  and  cabbage  or  other  greens  in  season. 

Vegetables  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  body,  to 
supply  the  blood  with  alkaline  salts  and  to  keep  away 
scurvy. 

The  Board  of  Trade  regulates  the  amount  per  person 
of  vegetables  or  lime  juice  on  board  ship.  By  this  law 
scurvy  is  fast  disappearing  from  the  Mercantile  Service. 

If  one  would  only  follow  the  rotation  of  crops  and 
fruit,  and  eat  what  the  seasons  bring,-  and  treat  oneself  as 
a  farmer  treats  his  cattle,  viz.,  gives  them  green  food  and 
turns  them  out  in  summer,  many  of  the  diseases  due  to 
heavy  meat  eating  in  summer  time  would  cease. 
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A  clerk,  a  student,  or  say,  a  professor,  who  is  confined 
to  a  close  atmosphere,  and  whose  occupation  is  a  sedentary- 
one,  requires  a  diet  altogether  different  to  the  labourer, 
viz.  :  light  food,  which  is  easily  digested.  A  room  fire 
will  not  burn  steam  coal,  nor  in  like  manner  will  a  man  of 
sedentary  occupation  digest  and  use  up  the  hard  food  which 
a  navvy  requires. 

A  healthy  and  suitable  diet  must  possess  the  following 
characteristics : — 

1.  — It  must  contain  the  proper  amount  and  proportion 

of  the  various  proximate  principles. 

2.  — It  must  be  adapted  to  the  climate.    The  diet  for 

northern  regions  would  not  be  suitable  for  the 
tropics  :  a  mistake  often  made  by  Englishmen  who 
go  to  the  tropics. 

3.  — The  food  must  contain  not  only  the  necessary 

amount  of  proximate  principles,  but  these  must  be 
present  in  a  digestible  form.  As  an  instance  of 
this,  many  vegetables  (peas,  beans,  lentils)  contain 
even  more  proteids  (albumen)  than  beef  or  mutton, 
but  are  not  so  readily  digested,  and  so  are  mostly 
wasted  and  passed  off  unused. 

The  nutritive  value  of  a  diet  depends  chiefly  on  the 
amount  of  carbon  (fat)  and  nitrogen  (albumen)  it  contains. 

Age,  and  the  amount  of  work  done  also  influence  the 
amount  of  food  necessary.  Growing  children,  for  instance, 
require  a  relatively  rich  diet,  thus  milk,  the  diet  of  the 
infant,  is  proportionately  twice  as  rich  in  proteids 
(albumen),  and  half  as  rich  in  fats  as  the  normal  diet  of  an 
adult,  proportionately  to  the  amount  taken.  The  following 
table  taken  from  "Kirk's  Physiology"  will  show  income 
and  expenditure  (waste  and  tear  of  the  tissues) : — 
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Income. 

Expenditure. 

Albumen 

Carbon. 

Foods. 

or 

Fats, 

Excretions. 

Nitrogen 

Carbon. 

Nitrogen. 

Starch. 

Proteid,  100  grs.  ... 
Fat,  100  grs. 
Carbohydrobo, 

250  grs. 

15'5  grs. 
00  „ 

00 

15'5  „ 

53*0  grs. 
79-0  „ 

93-0  „ 
225  0  „ 

Urea,  31  "5  grs.  ... 
Uric  Acid,  0*5  grs. 

Foeces   

Respiration  Co2 
Carbonic  Acid 
Gas   

|  14*4 
1-1 

15*5 

616 

10-84 

208  00 
225-00 

Man  requires  a  mixed  diet,  he  is  fitted  for  it  by  the 
shape  of  his  jaws  and  teeth.  The  teeth  last  longer  if 
vigorously  used  for  cutting,  tearing,  and  grinding.  The 
teeth  should  be  well  cleaned  night  and  morning  with  a 
good  brush. 

The  following  table  from  "Ranke  and  Mole's  Diet" 
will  give  a  rough  analysis  of  the  food  required  by  man 
in  24  hours,  not  including  1|  pints  of  water  required  : — 


Food  Stuff. 

Quantity. 

Lean  Meat  »„ 

9  ozs. 

Bread  

18  ozs. 

Milk   

|  pint. 

Butter   

1  oz. 

Fat  with  Meat  

1  oz. 

Potatoes   

16  ozs.- 

Oatmeal   

3  ozs. 

This  diet  can  be  varied  in  a  hundred  ways— by  cooking, 
change  of  meat,  fish,  fowl,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 

The  most  important  thing  to  learn  in  life  is  how  to 
live.  There  is  nothing  men  are  so  anxious  to  keep  as  life, 
and  nothing  they  take  so  little  pains  to  keep  well. 

"  Life,"  said  Hippocrates,  "is  no  simple  matter  ;  life  is 
short;  art  is  long;  opportunity  fleeting;  experiment 
uncertain  ;  and  judgment  difficult." 
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Men  lay  upon  themselves  in  youth  a  yoke  which  may 
be  pleasant  at  the  time,  but  in  after  years  it  becomes  more 
crushing,  until  life  is  a  misery.  Men  love  themselves,  not 
wisely,  but  too  well. 

It  is  proverbial  that  what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison. 

Lilly  said  in  his  Euphues  : — 

**  Go  to  bed  with  the  lamb,  and  rise  with  the  lark ;  be 
merry,  but  with  modesty  ;  be  sober,  but  not  sullen ;  be 
valiant,  but  not  too  venturous  ;  let  your  attire  be  comely  ; 
your  diet  wholesome  but  not  excessive." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Nature  needs  little  and 
gives  much. 

Luxuries  are  expensive  either  as  food  or  as  drink. 
Franklin  said,  "  What  keeps  one  vice  would  bring  up  two 
children." 

Sir  R.  Temple  said,  "  If  a  rich  man  wishes  to  be  healthy 
he  must  live  like  a  poor  one."  What  can  be  better  for 
breakfast  than  bread  and  butter,  with  an  egg  or  honey. 
A  plain  dinner,  well  cooked,  and  with  a  good  appetite,  will 
give  as  much  pleasure  as  a  Lord  Mayor's  Feast. 

They  must  hunger  in  frost 
Who  in  springtime  have  lost. 

Better  go  to  bed  supperless  than  rise  with  a  headache. 

He  is  rich  indeed  who  is  easily  satisfied. 

He  who  loses  health  loses  much.  Health  cannot  be 
readily  regained  when  once  lost. 

Youth  and  health  come  not  every  day,  therefore  be 
prudent.  A.  man  of  pleasure,  whether  of  the  stomach  or 
senses,  is  a  man  of  pains. 

More  people  are  slain  by  suppers  than  by  the  sword. 

The  joys  of  lust  and  gluttony  to  mental  joys  are  mean. 

For  what  is  vice  ?    Self-love  is  a  mistake  ; 
A  poor,  blind  merchant  buying  joys  too  dear, 
And  virtue  what  ?  'Tis  self-love  in  her  wits, 
Quite  skilful  in  the  market  of  delight. 
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The  epicure  puts  his  purse  into  his  belly,  and  the  miser 
his  belly  into  his  purse.  This  proverb  points  out  the  two 
extremes  of  living. 

Who  lives  in  Nature  rarely  can  be  poor ;  who  lives  in 
fancy  never  can  be  rich. 

What  food  is  the  best  for  one  whose  occupation  is  not 
laborious — either  a  working  man,  clerk,  or  professor? 
This  applies  to  women  as  well  as  men. 

Women  are  worse  sufferers  from  a  sedentary  occupation 
than  men,  also  because  they  are  not,  or  have  not  always, 
the  same  opportunities  for  physical  exercise. 

It  is  not  every  poor  seamstress  or  shop  woman,  or 
factory  operative  who  can  afford  the  time  or  the  ways  and 
means,  but  where  a  woman  can  find  time,  walking,  cycling, 
tennis,  and  golf  are  the  best  forms  of  exercise. 

Dumb-bell  exercise  is  a  simple  one  and  in  the  power  of 
all.  It  should  be  done  in  the  morning  before  the 
first  meal.    One  pound  bell  is  sufficient  for  most  women. 

The  best  of  all  diets  for  this  class  of  people  is  the 
following  one  : — First  meal,  porridge  and  milk,  with  or 
without  other  food,  as  a  cup  of  coffee  or  weak  tea  with 
brown  bread  and  butter,  or  a  little  fruit,  tomatos  or 
bananas  or  apples.  There  is  no  cheaper  and  certainly  no 
better  meal. 

I  would  strongly  advise  all  classes  to  have  a  light 
luncheon,  a  small  sandwich,  or  a  cup  of  tea  with  brown 
bread  and  jam,  or  bovril  with  bread  and  butter. 

Dinner  should  be  taken  when  all  work  is  finished,  when 
time  can  be  given  to  it  and  not  any  hurrying  over  it.  It 
will  answer  for  dinner  and  supper  combined.  Light  food 
with  vegetables,  not  any  tea  or  makeshift  meal,  but  a 
properly  cooked  one.  Too  many  people  scamp  their  meals 
both  in  cooking  and  eating,  and  forget  that  Nature  is  not 
made  of  cast  iron.  The  old  proverb  says  :  "  The  Lord  sent 
food  and  the  Devil  sent  cooks." 

The  mistake  so  often  made  amongst  artisans  at  the 
present  time  is  that  they  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  cook, 
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or  teach  their  daughters  to  do  so,  but  spend  twice  as  much 
money  buying  cooked  food,  often  the  very  worst  kind  for 
them. 

I  believe  that  Nature  could  be  accustomed  to  one  meal 
a  day  just  as  well  as  three  meals,  if  a  fixed  time  were  made 
for  it  and  adhered  to. 

The  stomach  will  not  long  tolerate  irregular  hours  for 
meals.  The  peptic  juices  are  prepared  and  got  ready  for 
regular  times,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  fix  a  time  and 
keep  to  it.  Not  a  meal  at  one  o'clock  to-day  and  four 
o'clock  to-morrow. 

The  class  who  suffer  the  most  from  irregular  meals  are 
commercial  men,  agents,  and  horsemen. 

What  is  the  result  of  irregular  meals  ?  The  stomach 
has  no  pepsin,  it  cannot  do  its  work.  The  food  remains 
undigested,  fermentation  taking  place,  sets  up  irritation  of 
its  walls,  flatulence,  palpitation,  headache,  constipation, 
and  a  drowsy  condition,  often  a  forerunner  of  cancer,  gall 
stones  and  kidney  disease.  I  believe  that  Bright's  disease 
is  as  often  a  result  of  dyspepsia  as  of  alcoholic  indulgence. 
No  one  ever  had  gall  stones  or  cancer  of  the  stomach 
without  previously  having  suffered  from  a  long  continued 
irritation. 

What  should  one  drink  with  a  meal  ? 

Breakfast :  One  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  after  porridge,  or 
if  no  solid  food  be  taken  a  cup  of  cocoa  alone.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  take  cocoa  with  meat,  it  is  a  food  alone,  needs 
nothing  with  it. 

For  a  light  luncheon :  If  none  has  been  taken 
previously,  a  cup  of  tea  may  be  had.  It  should  not  be 
strong,  or  brewed  for  hours.  The  bottom  of  the  cup  should 
always  be  clearly  visible. 

Dinner  :  If  one  be  putting  on  fat  I  should  advise  no 
liquid  with  the  meal,  but  after  it,  say  ten  minutes,  a  glass 
of  water  is  the  best. 

Fermented  drinks  with  meals  are  not  necessary,  but 
often  verv  harmful. 
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Beer,  stout,  and  herb  beer  are  foods  in  themselves, 
are  heavy  drinks,  and  require  so  much  of  the  gastric 
juices  and  other  glandular  secretions,  that  they  take 
away  the  digestive  fluids  from  the  solid  contents 
of  the  stomach.  The  solid  food,  suffering  for  want  of 
pepsin,  becomes  a  source  of  irritation  to  the  stomach.  I 
am  sure  every  one  must  have  noticed  his  state  after  a 
meal  of  solid  food  and  beer.  His  condition  is  one  of  help- 
lessness, sleepiness,  a  feeling  of  idleness.  Should  the  meal 
be  late  there  is  a  distaste  for  the  chief  meal,  breakfast, 
next  morning.  The  stomach  is  so  foul  that  it  only  becomes 
clean  and  the  mouth  begins  to  taste  when  one  should  be 
going  to  bed. 

How  often  one  sees  this  condition  when  a  person  says 
he  cannot  eat  his  breakfast.  It  is  almost  a  sure  sign  that 
he  had  a  hearty  supper. 

This  manner  of  living  finds  a  man's  weak  spot.  He 
becomes  dyspeptic,  bilious,  irritable,  and  often  early  in 
life  develops  one  or  more  of  the  diseases  mentioned. 

Man,  when  his  growth  is  completed,  requires  as 
judicious  repair  as  old  buildings.  This  repair  can  only  be 
done  by  proper  foods,  and  only  just  enough. 

Take  the  average  artisan  or  seamstress,  and  see  his 
or  her  meals.  They  will  consist  of:  First  meal— bread 
butter,  tea,  sugar,  and  a  little  milk. 

Analysis  of  food  :— 

Bread — Entirely  carbon,  unless  brown  bread. 

Butter— Entirely  carbon,  rarely  trace  of  cheese. 

Sugar— Entirely  carbon. 

Tea— Tannin  and  essential  oil. 

Milk— Sugar,  casein,  albumen,  and  butter. 

From  this  analysis  one  will  see  that  this  meal  consists 
of  carbon  or  fatty  forming  food  almost  entirely.  The  only 
food  containing  muscular  and  brain  food  is  the  milk. 
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Dinner  again.  One  will  see  by  analysis  that  it 
almost  always  consists  of  carbon  : — 

1.  Potatoes— Entirely  carbon,  starchy,  fat  forming. 

2.  Bread—         „  ,,  ,, 

3.  Tea  again — Very  often  used  in  artisans'  families. 

4.  Meat— This  contains  all  the  necessary  food  for  the 

body,  but  is  so  badly  cooked  and  dried  up  that 
the  system  cannot  use  it.  It  only  fills  the 
stomach. 

5.  Green  vegetables  are  the  exception  in  workmen's 

families. 

One  will  see  again  that  the  dinner  consists  almost 
entirely  of  carbon  or  fat  forming  food. 

Take  the  next  meal,  Tea.    It  usually  consists  of — 

1.  White  bread. 

2.  Butter. 

3.  Tea,  sugar,  and  milk. 

Here,  as  the  first  meal,  the  only  good  part  of  the  meal 
is  in  the  milk. 

When  one  thinks  over  these  meals  and  looks  around 
at  the  people  about,  it  is  surprising  to  find  them  as  well  as 
they  are. 

It  is  a  common  expression  to  hear  men  and  women 
make,  that  they  do  not  know  why  they  become  so  fat. 
Just  ask  them  what  they  live  on.  The  answer  will  be 
"  Oh,  only  bread  and  tea,  with  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  glass 
of  beer  to  my  supper."  No  wonder  they  become  fat.  All 
this  food  is  fat  forming,  and  possibly  their  exercise  is  not 
great  enough  to  use  up  a  tenth  of  the  carbon  taken  in. 

Take  the  average  man  or  woman  over  fifty  years  :  nine 
out  of  ten  will  have  large  stomachs,  have  become  unsightly, 
puffing  and  panting  at  the  least  exertion.  I  often  say  to 
myself,  "  what  an  existence  !  "  Ask  them  what  their  food 
is?  The  answer  will  be — "Bread,  and  plenty  of  it." 
Potatoes?   "Oh,  I  enjoy  potatoes ;"  sugar,  probably  beer, 
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butter,  or  fats.  No  wonder  they  become  fat — nine-tenths 
of  their  food  is  fatty,  and  they  eat  enormous  quantities 
of  it. 

Divide  the  year  into  365  days,  multiply  this  by  three, 
making  1095  meals  in  a  year.  Say  that  Nature  puts  aside 
only  a  grain  from  each  meal,  how  soon  the  body  will  put 
on  fat.  People  should  only  consider  that  when  the  body 
becomes  fatty,  the  heart  has  more  to  do.  It  has 
increased  areas  to  supply  with  blood.  All  the  excessive 
fatty  tissues  get  a  supply  of  blood,  and  so  by  this  increased 
area  the  heart  soon  becomes  fagged,  and  one  will  under- 
stand why  stout  men  and  women  when  they  are 
hurrying  pant  and  gasp  for  breath. 

One  may  say  that  "I eat  all  these  foods,  I  like  bread, 
potatoes,  sugar,  beer,  but  I  do  not  become  fat ! "  One  sees 
exceptions  to  all  rules,  but  this  is  not  an  exception.  A  man 
may  not  become  bulky  by  fat,  but  he  lays  on  fat  often 
in  a  more  dangerous  place  than  the  belly.  I  have  seen 
very  many  hearts  buried  in  fat,  the  walls  of  the  blood 
vessels  softened  by  fatty  infiltration  in  very  thin  subjects, 
and  the  vessels  of  the  brain  softened,  so  placing  the  man  in 
great  danger  of  apoplexy  and  heart  failure. 

Very  striking  features  about  these  obese  subjects, 
men  and  women  alike,  are  the  muscular  weakness  of  the 
legs  and  arms,  large,  fatty,  big  stomachs,  thick  necks, 
and  double  chins  so  often  seen  in  men  and  women  over  forty 
years.  These  always  have  small  legs  and  arms,  the  muscles 
soft  and  loose,  hence  they  are  soon  tired  after  a  little 
walking,  and  complain  of  their  legs  aching.  They  are 
always  complaining  of  their  troubles,  but  do  not  refrain 
from  taking  that  food  which  keeps  up  their  unhealthy 
condition. 

I  always  look  upon  these  heavy,  ponderous  subjects 
with  pity,  they  are  burdened  with  several  stones  of  fat 
too  much. 

Take  a  strong,  healthy  person,  fasten,  say,  three 
stones  of  fat,  equally  divided  into  two  parts,  one  part 
laid  on  the  front  of  the  body,  the  other  on  the  back. 
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He  would  soon  feel  tired  and  unable  to  do  much 
exercise,  just  like  a  fatty  subject.  Unfortunately  fat 
is  so  gradually  laid  on  that  one  does  not  feel  it  until  some 
extra  exertion  is  called  for,  when  weariness  is  soon  felt. 
With  the  increase  of  fatty  tissues  there  is  a  decrease  of 
mental  activity.  The  intelligence  becomes  impaired,  a 
subject  is  not  so  easily  grasped,  recent  events  are  not 
retained  or  fixed  on  the  brain,  after  reading  a  book  its  con- 
tents are  soon  forgotten,  especially  if  it  be  a  scientific  work. 
Obese  people  sleep  immediately  after  a  meal,  begin  to  nod 
at  once,  have  to  be  forcibly  kept  in  conversation  or  else 
show  their  presence  by  snoring. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  not  many. 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  are  exceptions, 
they  are  both  big  men.  It  is  the  exception  to  find  a  large 
man  or  woman  at  sixty-five  who  is  active  and  intelligent. 
Active  brains  with  active  bodies  after  this  age  are  the 
exceptions  unless  in  thin  subjects  :  by  thin  subjects  I  mean 
those  who  can  see  their  knees  when  lying  on  their  backs. 
Take  almost  all  the  students  of  science,  politics,  law, 
medicine,  and  church,  whom  one  sees  in  active  life  when 
over  seventy  years.  They  are  all  thin  wiry  men— Sir  James 
Paget,  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Pope,  Cardinal  Manning, 
Virchow,  Spencer.  These  men  by  their  habits  of  temper- 
ance in  eating  and  drinking  retain  their  faculties  up  to  the 
last,  living,  working  students,  far  beyond  the  Bible  age  of 
seventy  years. 

I  believe  the  death-rate  is  lowest  in  the  jails,  where  the 
food  is  limited  and  exercise  compulsory.  It  is  also  fairly 
low  in  workhouses  from  the  same  cause,  the  food  being 
sufficient  for  wear  and  tear  only. 

None  trust  in  vain  who  rely  upon  nature,  not  morbid 
fancies. 

A  man  is  mortal  and  endowed  with  reason,  so  is  apart 
from  the  beasts.  Do  nothing  like  a  wild  beast.  What  do 
we  do  like  wild  beasts  ?  We  imitate  the  beasts  when  we 
are  gluttonous,  sensual,  reckless,  and  filthy. 
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Lead  thy  life  like  a  sick  man,  for  a  while,  so  that  thou 
may  livest  afterwards  as  a  whole  man. 

A  man  who  has  been  a  good  steward  of  his  body  does 
not  fear  old  age. 

A  life  of  indulgence,  a  gay  life  as  it  is  falsely  called,  is 
a  miserable  mockery  of  happiness. 

The  worth  of  life  is  valued  by  its  moral  value.  The 
soul  and  body  make  a  perfect  man  :  when  the  soul  com- 
mands wisely,  or  rules  lovingly,  and  cares  profitably,  and 
provides  plentifully,  and  conducts  charitably  that  body 
which  is  its  partner,  and  yet  inferior.  But  if  the  body,  i.e., 
the  senses,  shall  give  laws,  and  by  the  violence  of  the 
appetite,  first  abuse  the  understanding,  and  possess  the 
superior  portion  of  the  will  and  choice,  the  body  and  soul 
are  not  apt  company,  and  the  man  is  a  fool  and  miserable. 
If  the  soul,  by  soul  and  moral  senses,  rules  not,  it  can  not 
be  a  companion,  either  it  must  govern  or  be  a  slave. 

—Jeremy  Taylor. 

Many  men  live  active  lives  for  some  years,  regular  in 
their  habits  and  exercise,  neither  eating  or  drinking  too 
much.  This  is  their  happiest  part  of  life— the  active, 
energetic  life  of  business  and  work.  Unfortunately,  for 
many,  they  acquire  wealth  too  soon,  and  take  life  more 
easily,  do  not  take  the  same  exercise  or  use  their  mental 
powers  as  before.  They  begin  by  resting  too  long  after 
meals,  eat  and  drink  too  much,  put  on  fat,  and  become 
easy.  At  the  same  time  forgetting  the  old  proverb  which 
says,  "a  machine  will  take  longer  to  wear  out  than  rust 
out."  So  it  is  with  life,  as  soon  as  a  man  ceases  to  use  his 
limbs  and  brain,  and  at  the  same  time  eats  and  drinks 
beyond  the  requirements  of  his  body,  he  will  begin  to 
lose  all  interest,  beyond  the  moment,  in  life. 

Milton  said,  "  Ease  was  the  chief  disease  of  man."  I 
believe  he  is  right. 

How  many  noble  minds  have  gone  wrong  through  ease 
and  affluence.  Take  Hannibal,  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
generals,  whom  neither  snows  nor  alps  could  vanquish. 
Victorious  in  arms  he  was  conquered  in  pleasure.— 

Seneca. 
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The  senses,  full  of  innocent  delight  as  they  are,  will, 
no  doubt,  if  we  yield  to  them,  wreck  us,  like  the  sirens  of 
old,  on  the  rocks  and  whirlpools  of  life. 

We  bring  many  diseases  on  ourselves  by  excess  in 
diet  and  drink — by  drink  I  mean  alcohol. 

The  two  great  causes  of  death,  after  middle  life,  are  the 
abuse  of  food  and  alcohol.  By  recent  statistics  made  ab 
the  large  London  hospitals  19  per  cent,  of  adults,  i.e., 
persons  from  45  to  55  years  of  age,  suffer  from  some  form 
of  kidney  disease.  Diseases  of  the  kidneys  are  the  common 
causes  of  paralysis,  strokes,  apoplectic  fits,  and  sudden 
deaths  in  middle  aged  people. 

It  is  easy  to  eat  too  much,  there  is  no  fear  in  eating  too 
little. 

Do  not  linger  long  over  meals,  but  do  not  eat  quickly. 
One  should  always  rise  from  a  table  as  if  one  could  eat 
just  as  much  more. 

The  brain  cannot  work  if  the  stomach  be  full.  After  a 
meal  rest  a  while,  but  do  not  eat  so  much  that  you  have  to 
rest  until  the  next  meal. 

Eat  to  live,  but  do  not  live  to  eat.  Long  meals  make 
short  lives. 

The  savage  tribes  know  the  wisdom  of  fasting.  It  is 
the  custom  in  many  tribes  to  fast  for  long  periods  before 
taking  up  the  higher  duties  of  the  tribes  as  the  medicine 
man  or  wizard. 

A  light  stomach  makes  a  light  heart.  High  feeding 
means  a  headache  in  the  morning  and  low  spirits. 

Bacon  said,  "One  should  be  cheerfully  disposed  at 
hours  of  meal." 

To  live  well  you  must  work  well.  The  great  physician, 
Abernethy,  said,  "  If  you  wish  to  be  well  you  must  live  on 
sixpence  a  day,  and  earn  it  yourself."  I  believe  these 
words  to  be  true. 

Pure  water  with  meals,  pure  water  on  the  body,  i.e., 
water  inside  and  outside,  is  the  best  liquid  for  man. 
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One  daily  hears  persons  say  that  they  could  not  eat 
their  meals  without  alcohol.  This  is  all  nonsense.  How 
do  drunkards  and  chronic  alcoholics  manage  to  exist  in 
jails?  They  do  exist,  and  are  in  better  health  when  they 
come  out  of  jails  than,  in  many  cases,  at  any  other  time  of 
their  lives. 

If  one  lives  sensibly  little  money  will  be  required  for 
medicine. 

Give  Nature  fair  play  and  let  her  alone. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SlcoboL 

THE  abuse  of  this  is  the  first  step  to  destruction.  In 
itself  it  is  harmless,  but  when  abused  it  leads  to  every 
crime  and  disease.    It  demoralises  the  mind,  weakens 
the  limbs,  and  ends  in  early  death.     I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  the  opinions  of  the  older  writers  on  the  use  of 
alcohol. 

An  old  Jewish  proverb  says  : — 

"  Where  Satan  cannot  go  in  person  he  sends  wine." 

Once  the  demon  "  drink  "  enters, 

Stands  within  the  door, 
Peace,  and  hope,  and  gladness 

Dwell  there  nevermore — Chaixis. 

Pliny  says  :— 

"  Wine  maketh  the  hand  quiver,  the  eye  watery,  the 
night  unquiet,  evil  dreams,  a  foul  breath  in  the  morning, 
and  an  utter  forgetfulness  of  all  things," 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  says  :— 

"  Whosoever  loveth  wine  shall  not  be  trusted  of  any 
man,  for  he  cannot  keep  a  secret.    Wine  maketh  man  not- 
only  a  beast,  but  a  madman  ;  and  if  thou  love  it,  thy  own 
wife,  thy  children,  and  thy  friends  will  despise  thee." 
Shakespeare  :— 
"Oh,  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths 
To  steal  away  their  brains,  that  we  should  with  joy 
Pleasance,  revel,  and  applause, 
Transform  ourselves  into  beasts." 

To  be  now  a  sensible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and 
presently  a  beast.   This  is  unfair  to  the  beasts. 
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How  rich  is  the  reward  of  moderation. 

"Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty, 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  to  my  blood, 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty  but  kindly." 

Drunkenness  is  a  vice  of  cold  countries,  hence  it  is  so 
little  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 

Solomon  :— 

Who  hath  woe  ?  Who  hath  sorrows  ?  Who  hath 
contentions?  Who  hath  babbling?  Who  hath  wounds 
without  cause  ?    Who  hath  redness  of  eyes  ? 

Answer : — 

They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine. 
They  that  go  to  seek  mixed  wine. 

Look  not  upon  wine  when  it  is  red,  when  it  giveth  his 
colour  in  the  cup.    .    .  . 

At  the  ast  it  biteth  like  a  serpent  and  stingeth  like  an 
adde  r. — Proverbs. 

Education,  music,  museums,  games,  and  sports,  may  in 
time  decrease  this  great  evil. 

I  believe  it  is  said  that  one  Home  Secretary  stated  that 
nine-tenths  of  all  criminal  cases  that  he  had  to  adjudicate 
upon  were  primarily  due  to  drink.  This  is  terrible;  yet 
when  one  goes  through  the  thickly  populated  parts  of  a 
town  at  night,  one  sees  the  drinking  bars  crowded  with  men 
and  women,  offering  alluring  temptations  to  the  senses  by 
music  of  a  kind,  and  singing  by  women  who  appear  to  have 
seen  better  days,  and  possibly  are  in  their  present  condition 
through  drink. 

Many  a  child  is  hungry  because  the  brewer  is  rich. 

Where  there  is  drink  there  is  danger. 

"  He  who  often  hugs  the  pewter, 
Sure  his  thirst  becomes  acuter." 

"  Counsels  that  are  given  in  wine 
Will  do  no  good  to  thee  or  thine." 
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M  Bacchus,  well  his  sheep  he  knows, 
For  he  marks  them  on  the  nose." 

First  the  distiller,  then  the  doctor,  then  the  under- 
taker. 

"No  gift  on  earth  pure  water  can  excel, 
Nature's  the  brewer,  and  she  brews  well." 

Grape  juice  kills  more  than  grape  shot. 

"The  home  may  soon  be  full  of  art 
If  you  will  learn  to  avoid  the  beer." 

Drink  is  the  devil's  way  to  man,  and  man's  way  to  the 
devil. 

Drink  injures  a  man  externally,  internally  and 
eternally. 

Drunkenness  turns  a  man  out  of  himself  and  leaves  a 
beast  in  his  room. 

Wine  hath  drowned  more  men  than  the  sea. 

Go  not  for  every  grief  to  the  physician  ;  for  every 
quarrel  to  the  lawyer  ;  nor  for  every  thirst  to  wine. 

Life  should  be  one  continuous  pleasure  to  all.  Happi- 
ness, health,  and  strength  do  not  require  wealth  for  their 
fulfilment. 

Solomon  says  :— 

Happy  is  the  man  that  getteth  understanding,  for  the 
merchandise  of  it  is  better  than  the  merchandise  of  silver, 
and  the  gain  thereof  than  fine  gold. 

She  is  more  precious  than  rubies,  and  all  things  thou 
canst  desire  are  not  to  be  compared  with  her. 

Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand. 
And  in  her  left  hand  riches  and  honour. 
Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 
And  her  paths  are  peace. — Proverbs. 
and  again, 

Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing  ;  therefore  get  wisdom, 
and  with  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding. 

Education,  good  family  surroundings,  happy,  clean, 
homes,  good  examples,  not   blows    for   kindness,  nor 
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blasphemy  for  encouragement,  nor  the  treatment  of  brutes, 
nor  the  example  of  vices  in  all  forms. 

I  firmly  believe  in  education,  it  is  the  pioneer  of  the 
century,  it  comes  before  all  else.  Educate  a  man  to  become 
a  respectable  citizen,  to  respect  himself,  and  vices  in  all 
forms  will  disappear  or  become  the  exception. 

Education  has  been  so  long  delayed  in  the  past, 
amongst  the  people  in  general,  that  their  senses  and 
understandings  have  been  kept  in  abeyance. 

Education  for  centuries  was  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  monks  and  priests. 

Victor  Hugo  said,  "  He  who  opens  a  school  closes  a 
prison." 

Most  children  are  born  in  poverty,  but  we  should  take 
care  that  they  do  not  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  crime. 

Surroundings  should  be  good  and  safe  for  children. 
The  child,  as  a  tree  growing,  can  be  twisted  and  turned  in 
any  direction,  hence  vices  and  gluttony,  either  in  drinking 
or  eating,  should  be  checked,  and  a  child  should  be  taught 
self-restraint. 

The  heart  of  man  should  be  the  dome  of  thought  and 
the  palace  of  the  soul.— Byron. 

We  are  but  farmers  of  ourselves,  yet  may, 
If  we  can  stock  ourselves  and  thrive,  uplay 
Much  good  treasure  for  the  great  rent  day.— Donne. 

Man  measures  everything  but  himself,  the  greatest 
mountains,  the  oceans,  the  sky. 

Man  is  but  a  reed,  the  feeblest  thing  in  Nature,  but  he  is 
a  reed  that  thinks. — Pascal. 

What  qualities  are  essential  for  the  perfecting  of  a 
human  being  ?  Cool  head,  a  warm  heart,  a  sound  judg- 
ment, and  a  healthy  body. 

Dean  Farrar  :— 

Restrain  one's  temper ;  keep  it  well  under  the  will 
power.    Anger  makes  life  unhappy,  and  is  the  source  of 
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quarrels  and  the  loss  of  respect.  Anger  manages  every- 
thing badly.  An  angry  man  opens  his  mouth  and  closes 
his  eyes. 

Be  not  quick  to  take  offence, 
Anger  is  a  foe  to  common  sense  ; 
Madness  and  anger  differ  but  in  this— 
This  is  short  madness,  that  long  anger  is. 
He  that  is  angry  is  seldom  at  ease. 

Anger  is  often  more  hurtful  than  the  injury  that 
caused  it. 

Most  haste,  worst  speed. 

Hastily  and  well  never  met. 

Tarry  a  little  that  we  may  make  an  end  the  sooner. 

Anger  and  haste  hinder  good  counsel. 

Do  not  hurry,  do  not  flurry, 
Nothing  good  is  got  by  worry. 

Content  and  restraint  are  vessels  not  built  for  display, 
Tho'  they  are  ready  and  steady,  come  storm  when  it  may. 

Contentment  wears  the  hues  of  joy, 

Patience  and  resignation  are  the  pillars  of  human 
peace  on  earth. 

How  poor  are  they  who  have  no  patience  ! 

What  wound  ever  did  heal,  except  by  degrees. 

You  will  never  repent  of  being  patient  and  sober. 

Patience  adorns  the  woman,  and  approves  the  man,  is 
loved  in  a  child,  praised  in  a  young  man,  admired  in  an  old 
man.    She  is  beautiful  in  either  sex  in  every  age. 

The  greatest  and  sublimest  power  is  often  simple 
patience. 

An  ounce  of  patience  is  worth  a  pound  of  brains. 

Patience  in  cowards  is  tame,  hopeless  fear, 
But  in  brave  minds  a  scorn  of  what  they  bear. 
If  you'd  learn  patience  superfine, 
Go  you  to  fish  with  rod  and  line. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

IbaWtationa  anb  Swelling- 

THE  dwellings  in  the  past  ages  were  used  more  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  than  as  habi- 
tations in  the  true  sense.  They  are  jumbled  up 
together,  separated  by  very  narrow  lanes  or  streets,  so  near 
together  that  one  could  almost  reach  across  from  one  house 
to  another.  The  houses  in  Egypt  and  in  most  Oriental 
towns,  if  dating  back  to  middle  ages,  are  built  in  this  style. 
One  or  two  old  English  towns  have  houses  and  streets  built 
in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  I  believe  Chester  is  the  best 
example. 

He  is  happiest,  be  he  king  or  peasant,  who  finds  peace 
in  his  home.  Water,  smoke,  and  a  vicious  woman  drive 
men  out  of  the  house. 

A  good  home  keeps  men  from  vicious  habits  and  loose 
company.  The  first  duty  of  a  wife  is  to  try  and  make  her 
husband  feel  that  his  home  is  the  one  place  on  earth  where 
his  comfort  lies. 

It  is  an  Englishman's  proud  boast  that  his  house  is  his 
castle. 

A  house  without  love  may  be  a  castle  or  a  palace,  but 
it  is  not  a  home. 

We  value  the  home  now,  not  as  a  castle  of  refuge  from 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  great,  or  of  the  state,  but  from 
the  cares  and  anxieties  of  life,  as  a  haven  of  repose  from 
the  storms  and  tempests  which  we  must  expect  to  encounter 
in  our  voyage  through  the  world. 

What  makes  a  home  ?  Love,  and  sympathy,  and  con- 
fidence, the  memories  of  childhood,  the  kiudness  of  parents, 
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the  bright  hopes  of  youth,  the  sister's  pride,  the  brother's 
sympathy  and  help,  the  mutual  confidence,  the  common 
hopes,  and  interests  and  sorrows  :  these  create  and  sanctif  y 
the  home. — Lubbock. 

The  home  is  the  origin  of  civilisation. 

Your  home  may  be  humble,  ugly,  unpoetic,  even  cold 
and  uncongenial,  but  your  place,  and  your  duty  lie  there, 
and  the  greater  the  difficulties  overcome  the  richer  will  be 
the  reward. 

A  happy  home  is  the  best  picture  of  heaven — a  home 
where  husband  and  wife,  father  and  mother,  brother  and 
sister,  child  and  parent,  each  in  their  several  ways,  help 
the  other  forward  in  their  different  course  as  no  other 
human  being  can. 

A  home,  or  place  of  dwelling,  should  be  healthy  and 
large  enough  for  its  inmates.  A  close,  badly  ventilated 
room  is  the  worst  possible  place  to  be  in. 

A  good  type  of  house  should  be  well  ventilated,  wi  th 
free  inlets  of  air,  and  corresponding  outlets,  without 
draughts.  A  mistake  often  made  in  small  houses  is  the 
closing  up  of  the  fire-place,  the  only  ventilating  opening 
in  the  room.  I  have  many  times  seen  the  open  fire  place 
closed  up  by  having  paper  pasted  entirely  over  it.  The 
flue  is  the  best  opening  for  drawing  off  the  foul  air  of 
the  room. 

A  Mica  flap  valve  should  be  let  into  the  chimney  above 
the  fire-place,  about  a  foot  from  the  ceiling,  The  valve 
allows  the  foul  air  to  escape  up  the  chimney.  As  the  air 
becomes  warm  and  contaminated  by  the  breath  and  pro- 
ducts of  the  gas,  if  gas  be  used,  it  expands.  Becoming 
lighter,  it  ascends  to  the  ceiling,  being  pushed  up  by  the 
heavier  fresh  air  which  comes  into  the  room  by  door 
and  window,  and  escapes  by  the  valve  mentioned,  also  by 
the  draught  of  the  chimney  if  a  fire  be  lighted.  There 
should  be  an  inlet  for  fresh  air.  Fresh  air  enters  by  the 
windows,  doors,  floor,  and  other  openings. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  an  extra  opening  in  the  wall, 
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just  below  the  ceiling,  leading  into  the  open  air.  Have  ib 
so  made  that  it  can  be  closed,  or  opened,  or  regulated,  by  a 
moveable  valve  lid. 

How  much  air  does  a  person  require  ?  Two  thousand 
cubic  feet  an  hour.  The  air  should  be  changed  to  give 
this  quantity.  No  person  should  have  a  living  space  of 
less  than  seven  hundred  cubic  feet ;  this  would  require  a 
change  of  air  three  times  in  an  hour.  A  living  room  having 
less  cubic  space  than  this  would  require  changing  more 
frequently,  and  air  changed  oftener  than  three  times  an 
hour  would  be  cold  and  draughty. 

The  majority  of  people  in  a  room  containing  air  com- 
posed of  1*5  parts  per  1000  of  carbonic  acid  would  suffer  from 
headache  and  depression.  Persons  habitually  healthy, 
breathing  impure  air  become  anaemic,  languid,  weak,  and 
suffer  in  nutrition  ;  such  persons  are  prone  to  suffer  from 
bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  consumption. 

The  foul  air  of  an  average  English  bedroom  is  often 
nauseating  in  the  morning. 

The  bedroom  should  be  sweet  in  the  morning,  and  can 
be  so,  if  the  tenants  would  only  keep  the  window  open  at 
the  top,  and  the  fire  place  not  blocked  up  by  paper,  old 
sacking,  or  sealed  up  by  plaster. 

The  ventilation  of  rooms  may  be  natural  or  artificial. 

Natural  ventilation  is  dependent  upon  winds,  upon 
local  currents  due  to  differences  of  temperature  between 
the  internal  air  and  external  air,  by  chimneys,  by  doors,  by 
windows,  by  openings  between  the  room  and  outside 
atmosphere, 

Artificial  ventilation  is  carried  on  by  fires,  by  artificial 
openings  made  into  the  flues,  by  gas  jets  or  other  openings 
where  suction  is  used. 

Every  house  should  have  an  open  space  both  in  front 
and  at  the  rear. 

When  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of  a  room  exceeds  0  6 
volume  per  1000,  the  air  begins  to  be  perceptibly  close. 
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To  show  how  a  room  becomes  contaminated  by  foul 
air  one  has  only  to  remember  that  each  adult  gives  off 
from  his  body  and  lungs  the  following  : — 

10  oz.  water  from  the  lungs. 

20  oz.  water  from  the  skin  in  24  hours. 
One  adult  gives  off  6  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  gas  per 
hour,  as  well  as  organic  matter  from  the  mouth,  nose, 
throat,  and  lungs  ;  also  acids  from  the  skin. 

Gas  jets  give  off  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  sulphur, 
ammonia,  sulphide,  carbon,  and  other  impurities  to  the  air. 
One  gas  jet  in  a  room  uses  up  as  much  oxygen  as  four  people. 

All  drains  should  be  trapped,  both  on  the  outside  of  the 
house,  and  at  the  sink  itself.  Drains  not  so  trapped  will, 
sooner  or  later,  give  rise  to  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and 
sore  throats ;  in  fact,  most  diseases  may  be  contracted 
through  sewer  gases.  I  have  often  noticed  the  inrush  of 
air  through  an  untrapped  sink  drain  into  a  kitchen.  Air 
passing  through  the  foul  pipes  carries  with  it  the  germs  of 
the  diseases  mentioned. 

When  one  breathes  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  times  a  minute, 
and  takes  in  at  each  inspiration  30  cubic  inches,  the  volume 
of  air  expired  is  about  17  cubic  feet  per  hour,  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  carry  this  immediately  away,  a  fresh  air  supply 
of  17  cubic  feet  per  hour  would  suffice.  But  in  practice 
the  expired  air  cannot  be  prevented  from  mixing  with  the 
rest,  and  by  experiments  and  actual  practice  each  person 
is  found  to  require  700  cubic  feet,  the  air  of  the  room 
being  changed  not  less  than  three  times  an  hour  to  avoid 
an  excess  of  foul  air. 

Hence  the  great  importance  of  cleanliness,  not  only  in 
ourselves,  but  in  the  houses  we  live  in,  the  clothes  we  wear, 
the  water  we  drink,  and  the  air  we  breathe. 

Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness,  says  the  old  proverb, 
and  the  modern  discoveries  in  medical  science,  not  only 
confirm  the  old  adage,  but  explain  clearly  the  reason,  and 
show  why  it  is  so. 

Much  has  been  said  about  pure  water,  yet  we  owe  as 
much  to  pure  air. 
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Fresh  air  is  as  good  for  the  mind  as  for  the  body.  Nature 
always  seems  trying  to  talk  to  us  as  if  she  had  some  great 
secret  to  tell. 

All  water  closets  should  be  fixed  on  the  exterior  walls, 
with  a  window  opening  directly  outside. 

The  closets  should  be  the  best  make — good  air,  light 
joints,  a  good  flush  of  water,  and  well  disconnected  outside, 
also  ventil  ated  by  an  air  shaft  carried  to  the  eaves.  The 
best  makes  are  the  wash  out  and  wash  down,  or  short 
hopper. 

No  house  should  have  a  less  water  supply  for  each 
person  than  12  gallons  daily. ,  This  includes  washing  both 
clothes,  rooms,  utensils,  person,  baths,  and  W.O. 

We  cannot  have  too  much  sunshine  in  our  changeable 
climate,  entering  our  homes. 

Houses  are  built  by  rule,  and  Commonwealths, 
Entice  the  trusty  sunne,  if  that  you  can, 
From  his  ecliptick  line  !  beckon  the  skie  ! 
Who  lives  by  rule,  then  keeps  good  companie ! 

— G.  Hubert. 

Men  make  houses  ;  women  make  homes. 


CHAPTER  V. 

igyerrise* 

A FULLY  developed  man  can  only  be  the  result  of  a 
healthy  life— life  fully  occupied  by  work  and  rational 
living. 

Unfortunately,  the  period  in  which  we  live  has  a  great 
deal  to  answer  for  in  the  stunted  growth  of  the  body.  We 
are  developing  all  brains  at  the  expense  of  the  muscular 
part  of  our  bodies. 

The  struggle  for  existence  has  brought  to  the  front  a 
brain  ever  ready  to  outrun  its  more  humble  helpmate,  the 
muscular  part  of  its  body. 

All  work  and  no  play,  is  proverbially  admitted,  to 
make  Jack  a  dull  boy. 

Indoor  work  will  make  a  healthy  youth,  without  a 
proportionate  amount  of  outdoor  play,  a  weak,  delicate 
boy.  The  great  curse  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes  is  the 
badly  ventilated  workshops. 

One  has  only  to  see  the  girls  leaving  a  workshop  to 
notice  their  pallor  and  anaemic  condition.  Pale  faces, 
stooping  gait,  and  panting  breathing.  If  one  should  see 
one  amongst  them  with  any  colour  on  her  face,  to  guess 
that  she  is  a  new  hand  would  rarely  be  wrong. 

Games  are  by  no  means  a  loss  of  time.  They  develop 
the  muscles,  chest,  and  give  a  manly  appearance. 

Games  not  only  keep  a  man  in  health,  but  encourage 
him  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  to  get  on  with  men.  They 
give  him  a  faith  in  himself  and  teach  him  to  be  fair  and  to 
take  no  advantage  in  an  extremity. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said  that  Waterloo  was  won 
in  the  play  fields  of  Eton. 
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Idleness  rusts  the  mind  and  enjoyment  stops  where 
indolence  begins. 

An  idler  is  a  watch  that  wants  both  hands, 
As  useless  if  it  goes  as  when  it  stands. 
Youth  should  make  the  very  best  friend  he  can. 
Well-chosen  friendships,  the  most  noble 
Of  virtues,  all  our  joys  make  double, 
And  into  halves  divides  our  trouble.— Denham. 
Enter  not  into  the  path  of  the  wicked, 

And  go  not  in  the  way  of  evil  men, 
Avoid  it,  pass  not  by  it, 

Turn  from  it,  and  pass  away. 
For  they  sleep  not, 

Except  they  have  done  mischief  ; 
And  their  sleep  is  taken  away, 

Unless  they  cause  some  to  fall. 
They  eat  the  bread  of  wickedness, 

And  drink  the  wine  of  violence. 
But  the  path  of  the  just 

Is  as  the  shining  light, 
That  shineth  more  and  more 

Unto  the  perfect  day. — Proverbs. 

One  great,  I  might  almost  say  the  great,  element  of 
success  and  happiness  in  life,  is  the  capacity  for  work 
and  reasonable  recreation. 

Play  and  work  are  both  means  to  the  same  end. 
Exercise  is  as  necessary  for  the  peace  of  mind  as  for  the 
the  health  of  body.  A  day  of  worry  is  more  exhausting 
than  a  week  of  work  or  exercise. 

Exercise  of  the  muscles  keeps  the  body  in  health,  and 
exercise  of  the  brain  brings  peace  of  mind. 

Cultivate  all  your  faculties — you  must  either  use  them 
or  lose  them.  Idleness  is  not  rest,  it  is  more  tiring  than 
work.   Difficilis  in  otio  quies. 

Let  pleasure  be  ever  so  innocent,  the  excess  is  always 
criminal.   All  excess  is  bad,  abstinence  as  intemperance. 
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The  Greeks  made  physical  as  well  as  intellectual  educa- 
tion a  science  as  well  as  a  study.  Their  women  practised 
graceful,  and  in  some  cases,  even  athletic  exercises.  They 
developed,  by  a  free  and  healthy  life,  those  figures  which 
remain  everlasting  and  unapproachable  models  of  human 
beauty. 

Ease  is  often  our  chief  disease. 

To  be  idle  and  unemployed  is  a  sign  not  only  of  a  weak 
head,  but  of  a  bad  heart.  The  idle  boy  is  a  bad  companion. 
One  idle  boy  is  capable  of  ruining  a  dozen  boys.  A  boy  or 
girl  unemployed  is  thinking  of  mischief. 

Outdoor  exercise  is  always  beneficial,  be  the  weather 
fine  or  wet.  Ruskin  says,  "  There  is  really  no  such  thing 
as  bad  weather,  only  different  kinds  of  good  weather." 

Sunshine  is  delicious,  rain  is  refreshing,  wind  braces  us 
up,  snow  is  exhilarating. 

Everyone  should  make  it  a  rule  to  be  at  least  two  hours 
a  day  in  the  open  air. 

Women  will  say  that  they  have  no  time,  so  much 
housework  to  do,  or  that  they  cannot  afford  time  from 
work. 

No  time  is  lost  by  a  reasonable  amount  of  outdoor 
exercise.  The  indoor  work  will  be  better  done,  and  in  less 
time,  if  advantage  be  taken  of  a  walk,  if  only  for  half -an 
hour. 

The  general  rule,  especially  amongst  the  working  class 
women,  is  that  as  soon  as  they  are  married  they  cease  to 
go  out.  Hundreds  only  go  out  about  once  a  week,  and  that 
only  at  night.  The  greatest  number  of  patients  a  medical 
man  attends  in  towns  are  the  workmen's  wives.  Their 
ailments  are  usually  due  to  loss  of  tone,  unhealthy 
look,  and  dyspepsia.  Their  troubles  always  date  from  their 
marriage.   They  have  ceased  to  walk  out. 

A  prisoner,  by  the  rules  of  a  prison,  must  take  outdoor 
exercise  daily,  from  one  to  two  hours,  wet  or  fine.  Death- 
rate  in  prisons  is  the  lowest  in  the  country. 
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It  is  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  enjoy  life. 

A  person  never  knows  what  he  can  do  until  he  tries. 
My  advice  is  go  out  daily  for  a  walk  at  least.  If  a  youth, 
join  in  the  games  of  the  district. 

The  mill  gains  by  going  and  not  by  standing  still — it  is 
so  with  the  body. 

Industry  and  exercise  are  the  parents  of  virtue. 

Work  as  if  thou  had'st  to  live  for  aye  ; 
Worship  as  if  thou  wert  to  die  to-day. — Tuscan. 

When  people  cease  to  take  an  interest  in  outdoor 
pleasures  life  to  them  must  be  robbed  of  half  its 
joys.  Exercise  warms  even  the  old  frames  and  sloth 
harms.  A  man  or  woman  who  does  nothing  never  has 
time  to  do  anything. 

Late  hours  in  bed  present  an  index  to  the  character  and 
an  omen  to  the  ultimate  hopes  of  the  person  who  indulges 
in  this  habit. 

The  best  physic  is  fresh  air,  the  best  pill  is  a  plain  fare. 

Games  should  never  be  the  business  of  life,  but  in 
moderation  :  enjoyment  is  not  idleness. 

Fresh  air  is  as  good  for  the  mind  as  for  the  body. 
Nature  is  always  talking  to  us.  No  better  teachers  than 
the  woods,  the  fields,  the  sky,  the  mountains,  and  the 
valleys — we  can  learn  more  from  them  than  books. 

Nature  calms  and  cools  us,  makes  us  more  serene  and 
content  with  ourselves.  No  one  can  ever  feel  worse  for  a 
walk  in  the  fields. 

No  one  can  walk  through  our  large  towns  without 
noticing  the  pale  faces  of  people— children,  men  and 
women— their  small  chests,  small  stature,  and  unhealthy 
appearances.  This  should  not  be.  What  a  saving  to  the 
poor  rates ;  what  a  decrease  of  consumption ;  what 
blessing  to  these  poor  souls  fresh  air  and  healthy  exercise 
would  be  1 

So  many  people  cannot  see  beyond  their  noses.  To 
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make  people  healthy,  to  take  them  from  their  unhealthy 
districts,  or  better,  make  their  districts  healthier,  and  teach 
them  habits  of  cleanliness,  sobriety,  chastity,  and  make 
them  respectable  citizens,  would  be  doing  more  good  than 
sending  thousands  of  pounds  away  in  trying  to  convert 
people  whom  they  consider  heathens,  to  the  Christian 
Faith.  If  these  thousands  were  spent  in  providing 
recreation  grounds,  gymnasiums,  cricket  fields,  and  read- 
ing rooms,  we  should  have  less  missionaries  murdered  and 
more  Christian  people  at  home,  and  less  need  of  jails, 
asylums,  poorhouses,  and  gin  palaces. 

Physical  exercise  is  Nature's  best  physician. 

The  great  philanthropist  is  found  scattering  money. 
Charities  far  off,  far  off  to  the  antipodes,  but  seldom  to  the 
heathen  at  his  door. 

Romans  said,  in  A  ere  Salus,  "  You  cannot  be  too  much 
out  of  doors." 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  town  life  is  the  want  of 
room  for  the  young  people  to  go  for  recreation.  They 
become  vicious  by  contact  with  bad  companions,  and  are 
taught  vices  almost  before  they  can  walk.  Scatter  them 
about,  occupy  their  minds  by  healthy  exercise,  and  save 
their  morals. 

It  is  said  that  a  Londoner  dies  out  at  the  third  genera- 
tion, and  that  the  population  is  only  kept  up  by  the  supply 
of  people  from  the  country. 

I  have  often  noticed  the  owner  of  a  horse,  that  when 
he  has  no  work  for  it,  he  takes  it  out  for  a  daily  exercise. 
Man  often  manages  his  live  stock  better  than  his  family. 

Games  of  all  kinds  are  fine  training  for  the  young. 
The  best  of  all  sports,  which  are  at  the  same  time  pleasures, 
are  cricket,  tennis,  football,  boating,  skating,  hockey,  golf, 
and  fishing.  These  can  be  indulged  in  by  all  classes,  most 
of  them  by  girls  and  women. 

Cycling  is  now  enjoyed  by  all  classes,  young  and 
old.    Many  anaemic  girls  have  become  ruddy  and  healthy 
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by  its  use.  There  is,  however,  a  great  danger  in  cycling 
if  care  be  not  taken,  of  doing  injury  to  the  heart  by  over 
exertion.  A  pale,  non-muscular  girl  or  boy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  middle  aged  woman  or  man  on  the  other,  may 
do  serious  harm  to  the  heart  by  trying  to  do  what  a  strong, 
healthy  person  does  with  ease— ride  up  hills.  No  one 
should  attempt  to  mount  a  hill,  even  a  small  one,  if  there 
is  any  gasping  for  breath  in  doing  so.  Nor  should  one 
hurry  off  for  a  ride  immediately  after  a  full  meal. 

For  the  wealthy,  hunting,  shooting,  mountain  climbing, 
and  yachting  are  sports  which  pull  together  the  tone 
of  those  who  enjoy  them,  in  fact,  often  save  these  people 
from  obesity  and  worse  evils. 

Volunteering  is,  I  think,  an  ideal  recreation  for  young 
men,  especially  those  whose  occupations  are  indoors.  One 
can  easily  distinguish  a  well  drilled  youth  by  his  erect 
carriage,  and  smart  gait.  Most  towns  have  their  drill  halls, 
for  use  in  winter,  for  martial  exercise  and  gymnastics,  and 
the  annual  camping  out  and  drilling  is  one  of  the  finest 
trainings  a  young  man  can  have.  Volunteering  should  be 
encouraged  in  every  town,  and  greater  grants  should  be 
given  for  rifle  ranges  by  the  Government.  This  amateur 
soldiering  makes  a  youth  neat  and  tidy  in  appearance,  and 
teaches  him  how  to  obey,  and  when  required,  to  command. 

Swimming  is  a  sport,  and  a  very  healthy  one.  It 
developes  the  chest,  the  arm  and  leg  muscles.  It  is  sur- 
prising, with  our  swimming  baths  in  almost  every  town, 
to  find  so  many  men  who  cannot  swim.  How  many  lives 
are  lost  yearly  by  not  being  able  to  do  so  it  is  impossible  to 
say !  Swimming  should  be  a  compulsory  subject  in  all 
schools,  and  the  baths  should  be  free  to  all,  at  least  for 
certain  days,  and  should  have  competent  teachers  there  to 
train  the  young  in  that  art. 

For  old  or  middle  aged  people,  for  indoor  exercise, 
billiards  is  a  very  good  game,  and  the  exercise  in  a  single 
game  would  be  equal  to  a  two  mile  walk. 

There  is  no  better  exercise  for  both  sexes  than  dancing. 
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The  new  game  of  ping-pong  is  answering  well  for 
indoor  exercise. 

Rational  exercise,  whether  indoors  or  out,  should  be 
encouraged  as  much  as  possible  as  a  source  of  healthy 
pleasure.  It  only  becomes  a  vice  when  gambling  is 
introduced.  Institutions  should  at  all  costs  put  down 
with  a  firm  hand  all  forms  of  gambling  in  their  rooms. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Dress* 

I MEAN  by  this,  "dress,"  clothing  for  the  body's  warmth, 
not  a  decoration  only  for  the  envy  of  another  who 
cannot  afford  to  buy  expensive  clothing,  or  the  sole 
object  of  a  life  to  shine  in  fine  plumage. 

The  best  clothing  is  not  always  the  most  costly.  Nature 
never  intended  the  body  to  be  a  tailor's  or  a  costumier's 
model. 

Since  clothing  has  been  used  the  body  has  undergone 
many  changes,  both  in  shape  and  movements. 

Look  at  the  feet  and  toes.  The  separate  movements 
of  the  toes  are  almost  lost  since  the  use  of  tight  fitting 
boots.  At  one  time  of  man's  period,  the  toes  were  used 
for  grasping  and  holding.  This  use  is  recovered  in 
subjects  who  have  no  arms.  One  great  artist,  a  Belgian, 
could  paint  pictures  of  very  great  merit  with  his  toes.  I 
have  seen  men  use  their  toes  for  writing. 

The  feet  should  be  well  cared  for.  Parents  should  not 
allow  fashions  to  rule  common  sense.  Children  should 
have  well-fitting  boots,  the  big  toe  should  be  in  line  with 
inner  side  of  heel,  it  should  not  ride  over  the  first  toe  by 
wearing  pointed  boots.  There  is  not  more  than  one  woman 
out  of  five  who  has  her  large  toe  in  its  proper  line,  nor  are 
there  more  than  this  average  without  corns.  One  woman 
in  twenty  has  a  partial  or  a  complete  bunion.  A  bunion  is 
the  partial  dislocation  of  the  first  joint  of  the  big  toe,  pro- 
duced gradually  by  the  pointed  boot,  and  pushing  the  big 
toe  across  the  foot  towards  the  little  toe.    This  is  one  of  the 
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causes,  the  chief  one,  why  woman  cannot  walk  so  well  as 
men. 

The  woman  whose  price  was  above  rubies  made  her 
own  dresses. 

The  fond  pride  of  dress  is  sure  a  dreadful  curse, 

It  shews  an  empty  head,  and  makes  an  empty  purse. 

Men  are  not  often  sufferers  to  the  extent,  in  their  feet, 
as  women,  because  they  find  that  they  must  have  boots  for 
use  or  else  they  could  not  follow  their  daily  occupations. 
There  are  many  exceptions  amongst  the  smart  set. 

The  clothing  for  a  man  should  be  good,  and  made  of 
woollen  material.  He  should  always,  in  a  climate  like 
England,  have  woollen  vests  next  to  the  skin,  and  pants  of 
the  same  material.  Wool  is  the  best  material,  for  this 
reason — it  absorbs  moisture  "sweat"  from  the  skin,  and 
allows  it  to  evaporate  from  the  surface  next  to  the 
clothing.  Cotton  vests  and  pants  retain  this  moisture, 
which  becomes  cold  to  the  skin,  as  a  wet  cloth,  and  so 
renders  one  liable  to  colds  and  rheumatism.  It  is  not  the 
quantity  of  clothing  a  man  wears,  but  the  kind.  If  the 
skin  is  protected  by  woollen  clothing  the  body  is  more  than 
half  clothed. 

It  is  better  to  have  no  linings  to  the  trousers.  A  lining 
of  cotton  does  harm,  it  is  cold  and  not  clean. 

Woollen  socks  should  be  worn,  not  long  stockings 
which  require  garters  to  keep  them  up,  and  so  impede  the 
return  blood  in  the  veins.  Woollen  pants  do  away  with 
the  necessity  for  long  stockings. 

No  man  ever  had  varicose  ulcers  of  the  legs  unless  he 
had  at  some  time  worn  garters  or  a  strap  around  the  calf 
to  keep  up  his  trousers. 

Children  who  wear  long  stockings  should  always  wear 
suspenders  to  keep  them  up.    No  garters. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  expressed  in  fancy  ;  rich,  not  gaudy, 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man. 

—Shakespeare. 
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The  sudden  changes  of  the  temperature  in  our  climate, 
require  a  clothing  which  will  serve  one  at  all  times. 
Woollen  is  the  only  clothing  that  will  do  so.  It  is  light  in 
summer,  warm  in  winter,  keeps  in  the  heat,  and  does  not 
become  wet  with  the  body's  excretions. 

Heavy  overcoats  are  a  mistake,  they  tire  the  wearer, 
are  a  burden  to  carry  about,  and  cause  a  loss  of  energy. 
A  light,  well-fitting  overcoat  is  the  best.  The  wearer  can 
keep  warm  by  a  greater  speed,  and  it  does  not  tire  or  make 
him  perspire. 

Heavy  clothing  is  oppressive,  either  worn  on  the 
body,  or  used  on  the  bed. 

Negligence  in  dress  is  an  error  that  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected. 

The  throat  should  not  be  covered  or  tightly  constricted. 
It  is  better  without  a  large  scarf.  It  can  take  care  of 
itself.  Breathe  through  the  nose,  not  the  mouth,  and  the 
throat  will  keep  well. 

See  that  the  clothing  is  kept  clean  and  sweet.  The 
power  of  dress  is  very  great  in  commanding  respect.  Be 
neat  and  tidy. 

The  dress  of  woman.  Woman  dresses  to  suit  the 
fashions  of  the  time,  and  considers  not  her  body  or  health. 
A  foolish  woman  is  known  by  her  finery.  Sacrifice  to 
dress,  till  household  joys  and  comforts  cease.— Co wper. 

It  is  the  nature  of  woman,  as  in  the  females  of  all 
other  living  species,  to  make  themselves  attractive  to  the 
male,  not  to  deform  themselves  or  endanger  their  con- 
stitutions, Nature  never  intended  this. 

One  always  looks  at  an  overdressed  woman  as  a  costly 
thing.  How  much  the  dress  or  the  coat  may  have  cost. 
How  rich  she  or  her  husband  must  be  I  This  is  not  dress, 
but  a  fine  lady.  A  fine  lady  is  but  a  painted  sepulchre  for 
a  man  to  bury  his  happiness  in. — Lynch. 

The  ideal  dress  for  women  and  girls  should  be  neat  and 
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fitting,  not  gaudy  or  vulgar,  but  nice  to  the  eye  and  a 
comfort  to  the  wearer.  There  should  be  no  tightening 
or  displacement  of  any  organ  or  limb,  nor  should  the 
breathing  be  impeded,  nor  should  the  wearer  have  to  gasp 
for  breath  if  a  little  extra  exertion  be  called  for. 

Clothing  next  to  the  skin  should  be  woollen,  and  the 
combination  pattern  used.  Bloomers  are  a  great  advan- 
tage over  the  loosely  fitting,  cold  clothing  formerly  used 
in  their  place.  These  should  be  slung  over  the  shoulders. 
The  under  skirt  should  not  be  fastened  round  the  waist, 
but  by  straps  over  the  shoulders. 

Instead  of  corsets :  I  should  advise  a  well-made 
jersey  as  a  jacket,  with  short  sleeves,  fitting  well  up  to  the 
neck,  made  after  the  style  of  a  boy's  football  jersey.  In 
the  present  manner  of  dressing  women  and  girls  the  upper 
part  of  the  lungs  are  barely  covered  by  any  clothing  but 
the  dress  or  blouse.  The  lungs  are  the  most  important 
organs  in  the  body,  and  considering  our  varying  climate, 
and  the  great  number  of  deaths  due  to  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia,  more  care  should  be  given  to  them. 

A  woman  will  say,  in  answer  to  this  advice  on  dress, 
"I  could  not  do  without  my  corsets,  I  could  not  sit  up,  and 
I  should  be  all  on  a  heap,"  or  that  "her  figure  would  be 
hideous."  In  answer  to  this — if  a  corset  was  necessary  for 
woman  Nature  would  give  it  to  her  at  her  birth.  When 
the  waist  is  made  small  by  tight  lacing  what  becomes  of 
the  organs  which  must  be  displaced  by  this  pernicious 
habit!  Answer — The  liver  is  pushed  lower  into  the 
abdomen.  The  lower  ribs  are  pushed  inwards,  so  lessening 
the  breathing  capacity  of  the  lungs  and  causing  a  difficulty 
of  breathing  on  exertion.  The  bowels  and  other  abdominal 
organs  are  pushed  forwards  or  downwards  into  the  pelvic 
cavity,  i.e.,  "between  the  hip  bones,"  producing  in  later 
life  the  unsightly  appearance  of  a  large  stomach,  which 
makes  a  woman  in  this  condition  not  pleasing  to  the  eye  or 
comfortable  to  herself. 

The  unsightly  appearance  of  most  women  over  fifty 
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years  is  due  to  this  condition,  and  also  to  the  prominence 
of  the  pointed  lower  end  of  the  corsets,  which  push  her 
clothing  forwards,  and  so  disfigures  "the  female  form 
divine." 

The  mortality  due  to  cancer  is  gradually  increasing 
year  by  year.  This  terrible  disease  is  more  common  in 
women  than  men.  Women  are  daily  dying  of  cancer  of 
the  breast.  No  more  awful  disease  could  women  suffer 
from. 

Why  do  women  suffer  more  than  men  from  cancer? 
Because  women  have  larger  breasts,  and  have  them  pressed 
on  by  corsets  from  girlhood.  The  breasts  vary  in  size  con- 
siderably during  life,  especially  during  suckling.  The 
breasts  extend  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  ribs  in  front  and 
a  little  to  the  side  of  the  chest.  The  left  breast  is  a  little 
larger  than  the  right.  The  long  continued  pressure  by  the 
corsets,  in  many  cases,  alter  entirely  the  shape  of  the 
nipple.  The  normal  nipple  should  stand  out  clearly  from 
the  breast,  prominent,  and  not  depressed  or  flattened  to 
one  or  other  side.  I  have  examined  a  large  number  and 
rarely  seen  a  normal  nipple  at  adult  life.  The  nipple  is 
always  pressed  in  at  its  lower  half.  Apart  from  cancer  of 
the  breast,  a  great  number  of  women  suffer  from  inability 
to  suckle  their  children  due  to  a  deformity  of  the  nipple 
from  this  cause,  very  often  giving  rise  to  abscess  of  the 
breast.  A  proof  that  cancer  is  due  to  a  long  continued 
pressure  is  that  the  lower  half  of  the  breast  is  the  part 
always  first  attacked,  just  where  the  pressure  is  greatest. 
Another  proof,  is  that  women  in  the  East  and  savage 
tribes,  who  know  not  corsets,  do  not  suffer  from  this 
malignant  disease. 

Fourteen  out  of  every  thousand  deaths  are  caused  by 
cancer.   These  are  chiefly  among  women. 

Nothing  makes  a  woman  more  esteemed  by  the  opposite 
sex  than  a  neat  appearance. 

The  venus  de  Milo  waist  would  be  too  large  for  nine- 
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tenths  of  the  corsets  worn  to-day,  yet  it  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful figure  of  woman  known. 

The  faintings  and  attacks  of  giddiness  so  often  met 
with  in  concert  rooms,  balls,  or  other  entertainments,  are 
nearly  always  due  to  tight  lacing.  The  heart  is  beneath 
the  ribs  on  the  left  side,  and  pressure  over  the  ribs  in  that 
region  prevents  the  free  movements  of  the  heart,  hence 
faintness  or  palpitation,  common  in  those  with  wasp-like 
waists. 

There  are  no  organs  in  the  abdominal  cavity  that 
escapes  from  injury  if  tight  lacing  is  practised. 

Some  of  the  neatest  women  wear  no  corsets. 

Tight  lacing  is  dangerous  to  cycling,  dancing,  tennis, 
golf,  and  hockey. 

Powders  and  painting  are  habits  which  once  begun 
require  keeping  up,  as  the  skin  is  so  damaged  by  the  use  of 
these  drugs  that  it  cracks  or  becomes  dry  and  loses  its 
delicate  tint,  and  requires  refreshing  each  day.  Of  all  the 
awful  objects,  the  woman  who  paints  and  powders  when 
seen  before  she  has  beautified  herself,  she  is  the  worst. 

A  woman  that  paints  puts  up  a  bill,  "  To  Let." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Smolung, 


HAKESPEARE  said,  "Let  your  troubles  end  in 
i  smoke." 


Tobacco  is  a  sedative  to  the  nervous  system,  and  a 
depressor  of  the  heart's  action. 

Nicotine,  the  active  principle  of  tobacco,  acts  first,  as 
a  stimulant  to  the  spinal  cord ;  secondly,  as  a  depressor. 

Nicotine  retards  the  oxydation  of  the  blood,  i.e.,  it  pre- 
vents the  blood  taking  up  oxygen  from  the  air  in  the  lungs. 

Vision  is  affected  by  nicotine.  It  causes  a  contraction 
of  the  pupil.  Nicotine,  firstly,  stimulates  the  breathing, 
then  depresses  it.  It  has  the  same  action  on  the  blood 
vessels. 

Excessive  smoking  depresses  the  heart's  action,  causes 
a  furred  tongue,  irritation  of  the  throat,  hoarseness,  often 
dyspepsia,  and  irritability  of  the  heart,  with  an  irregular 
pulse  and  palpitation. 

Smoking,  like  eating  and  drinking,  is  very  often  abused. 
If  used  in  moderation  and  at  the  right  time,  tobacco  does 
no  harm. 

No  one  should  smoke  until  the  last  meal  is  over.  The 
great  mistake  of  smokers  is  that  they  smoke  at  all  times, 
before,  after,  and  between  meals. 

The  worst  time  to  smoke  is  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
One  pipe  before  breakfast  does  more  harm  than  ten  pipes 
after  the  last  meal.  Never  smoke  just  before  a  meal ; 
smoking  uses  up  the  saliva  from  the  glands  around  the 
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mouth.  Saliva  is  used  by  Nature  for  the  conversion  of  all 
starchy  food  into  a  soluble  one. 

A  man  who  smokes  before  breakfast  will  either  have  a 
shaky  hand  or  a  very  bad  sight  at  sixty  years  old.  I  have 
noticed  one  thing  about  early  morning  smokers,  they 
never  attain  to  any  high  position  in  their  own  sphere  of 
life,  remain  in  one  groove.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
early  morning  smoking,  after  a  time,  makes  a  man  so 
content  with  his  lot  in  life  that  he  has  no  desire  to  raise 
himself  above  it. 

Foul  pipes,  strong  tobacco,  such  as  twist,  strong  cake, 
and  other  very  dark  brands,  are  the  cause  of  the  loss  of 
vision,  a  shaky  hand,  dyspepsia,  and  nervous  troubles, 
such  as  palpitation  and  one-sided  headache  amongst  the 
middle-aged  workmen. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  those  who  smoke  strong 
cigars  and  cigarettes.  No  cigar,  cigarette,  or  pipe  should 
be  used  without  a  smooth  mouth-piece  or  holder— amber 
and  vulcanite  are  the  best. 

A  clay  pipe  sticks  to  the  lips,  becomes  hot,  and  often 
keeps  the  lips  and  tongue  in  a  condition  of  irritation. 

No  one  ever  had  cancer  of  the  lips  unless  he  or  she  were 
a  smoker,  and  smoked  a  clay  pipe. 

Cancer  of  the  lips  is  not  uncommon  at  all.  Cancer  of 
the  tongue  is  nearly  always  in  men,  and  in  men  who  often 
smoke  clay  pipes.  I  have  not  met  with  cancer  of  the 
tongue,  or  lips,  or  cheek,  except  in  smokers  who  used  clay 
pipes. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

©It)  Hge* 

OLD  Age.  What  is  old  age  ?  Old  age  is  the  result  of  a 
series  of  changes  in  the  body :  a  continuous  change, 
taking  place  in  all  organs — brain,  bones,  muscles, 
vessels,  teeth,  hair,  and  skin.  The  change  from  youth  to 
manhood,  and  manhood  to  old  age,  i.e.,  "the  senile  changes" 
is  not  always  equally  distributed  in  the  body.  One  organ 
or  tissue  may  be  old  at  twenty  years,  for  example,  grey 
hairs,  loss  of  teeth ;  in  another  person  the  heart  or 
kidneys  may  be  almost  used  up  at  that  age. 

The  rule  is,  that  old  age,  before  seventy  years,  is  almost 
always  due  to  some  hereditary  taint,  as  gout,  or  abuse  of 
the  body  by  vices,  or  by  bad  modes  of  life,  occupation,  or 
dwellings. 

One  daily  sees  a  man  of  fifty  years  look  as  if  he  were  a 
third  more.  If  his  life's  history  be  known  a  cause  is  found, 
usually  alcohol  or  its  accompanying  vices. 

Again,  one  sees  a  man  who  may  be  sixty  years,  and 
not  look  more  than  forty.  He  retains  all  his  faculties  and 
muscular  energies,  and  is  in  a  fit  condition  all  round, 
intellectually  and  physically.  His  life's  history  is  marked 
on  his  face.  His  facial  expression  shows  no  haggard  lines, 
nor  is  his  skin  like  parchment,  lightly  fitting  over  the 
bones,  but  full  of  healthy  blood.  He  has  led  a  healthy 
life,  had  regular  meals,  and  plenty  of  work. 

A  man  who  has  been  a  good  steward  of  his  body  does 
not  feel  old  age. 

The  danger  of  old  age  is  obesity,  becoming  too  fat.  The 
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heart,  no  longer  young,  has  more  ground  to  supply  with 
blood  when  the  body  is  fatty,  hence  danger  of  heart  failure 
when  sudden  exertion  is  called  for,  and  the  head  being  the 
highest  part  of  the  body,  the  brain  may  suffer  for  want  of 
good  blood,  so  much  going  to  the  fatty  tissues,  and  the 
heart  being  older  cannot  readily  pump  blood  up  hill  into 
the  brain. 

This  results  in  loss  of  intellect,  sleepy,  tired  condition, 
lack  of  any  desire  for  muscular  work  or  intellectual  study. 
The  body  becomes  no  more  than  a  living  plant. 

The  great  business  of  a  man  is  to  improve  his  mind, 
and  by  so  doing  his  chances  of  longevity  are  proportion- 
ately increased,  and  when  old  age  does  come,  where  is  the 
hardship  then,  if  Nature,  that  planted  you  here,  orders 
your  removal  ?  From  which  it  follows  that  bare  dying  can 
be  no  real  evil,  seeing  there  is  nothing  disgraceful  in  it,  for 
it  is  both  involuntary  with  respect  to  ourselves,  and 
serviceable  to  the  general  interest. 

Death  in  old  age  is  easy,  and  rarely  painful  or  violent. 
The  soul,  in  such  a  death,  slides  gently  out  of  the  body,  as 
a  guest  from  a  banquet. 

As  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found 

Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  ground. 

Idleness  is  the  sepulchre  of  man  ;  a  lazy  life  is  a  short 
one,  as  the  proverbs  say.  Slothfulness  casteth  into  a  deep 
sleep,  and  an  idle  soul  shall  suffer  hunger.— Solomon. 

It  is  a  very  waste  of  life  to  be  idle  and  not  use  all  the 
faculties  which  a  kind  providence  endows  one  with. 

The  world's  goods,  acquired  by  honest  industry,  are 
more  valued  than  those  left  by  descent. 

The  man  who  consecrates  his  hours 

By  vigorous  effort  and  an  honest  aim, 

At  once  he  draws  the  sling  of  life  and  death, 

He  walks  with  Nature,  and  her  paths  are  peace. 

—Ed.  Young. 

Live  always  within  Nature's  means,  do  not  borrow 
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from  her,  she  will  require  great  interest  in  return.  On  the 
other  hand,  remember,  life  is  a  machine,  and  will  last 
longer  in  use  than  at  rest.  Who  lives  to  Nature  rarely  can 
be  poor ;  who  lives  to  fancy  never  can  be  rich. 

St.  Peter  says  :— 

He  that  would  love  life  and  see  good  days,  let  him 
refrain  his  tongue  from  evil,  and  his  lips  that  they  speak 
no  guile. 

The  best  physicians  for  old  age  are  Dr.  Diet,  Dr.  Quiet, 
and  Dr,  Merryman.  If  thou  be  not  ill,  be  not  ill  like,  but 
joyful,  pleasant,  and  gay. 

Guard  your  health  from  heat  and  cold,  and  wet  and 
sudden  changes. 

A  little  care,  a  little  sense,  shall  save  thee  bitter 
trouble. 

It  is  not  a  petty  moral  to  preserve  thy  body's  health. 

— M.  Tupper. 

Man  has  nothing  so  precious  as  time,  yet  nothing  less 
valued,  unless  it  be  his  health. 

Man  flies  from  time,  and  time  from  man,  too  soon 
In  sad  divorce  this  double  flight  must  end. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  very  best  way  to  longevity 
is  cheerfulness. 

Be  always  as  cheerful  as  ever  you  can, 
For  few  will  delight  in  a  sorrowful  man. 

Learn  as  if  you  were  to  live  for  ever  ;  live  as  if  you  were 
to  die  to-morrow. 

A  good  mode  of  living  will  keep  off  wrinkles  and  vices, 
but  bad  living  soon  brings  on  wrinkles,  furrows,  and  a 
haggard,  old  face. 

Who  makes  his  bed  of  briar  and  thorn 
Must  be  content  to  lie  forlorn. 

An  ill  life  and  an  ill  end. 

All  parts  of  the  body  must  sooner  or  later  decay,  or 
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better,  undergo  an  alteration ;  and  so  it  will  be  to  the  end 
of  time.  It  is  the  wise  man  who,  by  his  mode  of  living, 
will  keep  off  these  changes  for  a  longer  time. 

The  prudent  man  checks  his  impulses  and  moderates 
his  desires,  and  keeps  his  reason  always  under  his  control. 

A  wise  man  does  not  run  giddily  nor  impatiently  and 
hurriedly  into  his  grave.  He  looks  upon  death  as  Nature's 
business,  and  waits  her  leisure  as  he  does  for  other  events. 

Always  preserve  your  virtues — freedom,  sobriety,  good 
nature,  and  prevent  your  springs  (muscles)  from  stagnating 
or  becoming  fixed. 

Every  man  has  his  particular  inclination  or  hobby. 
Nothing  is  so  pleasant  in  old  age  as  this  cultivation.  It 
helps  and  keeps  the  mind  active  and  ready  either  for  any 
fresh  specimen,  music,  antiquity,  or  anything  which  this 
hobby  causes. 

A  man  has  only  to  look  within  himself,  and  he  will 
always  find  a  fountain  of  happiness. 

Death  is  a  resting  from  the  vibration  of  sensation,  and 
the  swayings  of  desire,  a  stop  upon  rambling  thought,  and 
a  release  from  the  drudgery  of  your  body. 

Epictetus  said  that  you  are  a  living  soul  dragging  a 
corpse  about  with  you. 

On  the  whole,  life  is  but  short,  therefore  be  just  and 
prudent,  and  make  the  most  of  it. 

Marcus  Aurelius  said,  "  Do  not  act  as  if  you  had  ten 
thousand  years  to  throw  away;  death  stands  at  your 
elbow." 

Sir  James  Paget,  on  old  age.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
a  man  to  attain  the  age  of  70  years  and  not  be  unhealthy, 
to  observe  all  the  changes  which  in  the  passing  years  are  in 
progress  for  him. 

No  man  over  70  walks  with  the  same  pliant,  elastic, 
easy  step  as  he  walked  at  40  years.  Many  over  70  are  not 
conscious  of  it.    Also  the  voice  and  speech  change  so 
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gradually  that  an  old  man  himself  cannot  notice  the 
change.  An  old  man  cannot  walk  a  mile  in  the  same  time 
he  could  at  40.  His  full  speed  may  be  half  a  mile  an  hour 
less.  A  man  at  70  should  be  firm  in  his  designs,  should  not 
hesitate.  Their  word  should  be  "  I  will  now}"  and  the 
work  should  follow  instantly.  There  is  no  greater  mistake 
in  old  age  than  the  careless  habit  of  putting  off.  To  keep 
the  mind  and  the  limbs  active  delay  not  in  their  uses. 

To  degenerate  and  die  is  as  normal  as  to  be  developed 
and  live.  The  expansion  of  growth  and  the  full  strength 
of  manhood  are  not  more  natural  than  the  decay  and 
feebleness  of  a  timely  old  age,  not  more  natural,  because 
not  more  in  accordance  with  constant  laws  as  observed  in 
ordinary  conditions. 

According  to  certain  laws  the  whole  process  of  life  is 
regulated,  by  which  all  that  has  life  will,  as  of  its  own 
workings,  cease  to  live. 

As  a  man  liveth  so  he  dies.  Man  is  master  of  his  fate, 
or  if  he  is  not  the  fault  lies  at  his  own  door. 

Man  should,  during  his  life,  know  that  happiness  is  a 
condition  of  mind,  not  a  result  of  circumstances,  and  as 
age  advances,  accommodate  the  changes  of  his  body  to  the 
normal  process  of  nature. 

Hume  said,  that  "a  happy  disposition  was  better  than 
an  estate  of  £10,000  a  year."   I  believe  him  to  be  right. 

We  neglect,  or  recklessly  injure  the  only  body  we  have, 
and  on  the  health  of  which  that  of  the  mind  so  greatly 
depends. 

"No  evil,"  said  Socrates,  "  can  happen  to  a  good  man 
either  in  life  or  death." 

"  Accuse  not  Nature,"  says  Milton,  "  she  hath  done  her 
part— do  thou  thine." 

The  world  is  like  a  looking  glass,  if  you  smile  it  smiles, 
if  you  frown,  it  frowns. 
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Solomon  said— 

My  son  forget  not  my  law, 

But  let  thine  heart  keep  my  commandments, 

For  length  of  days,  and  long  life 

And  peace  shall  they  add  to  thee. 

With  plenty  of  air,  plenty  of  water,  and  moderation  in 
diet,  most  of  us  may  enjoy  the  glorious  feeling  of  health 
and  strength,  and  even  retain  the  spring  of  youth  until  far 
on  in  age. 

Health  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  the  body.  Anger, 
hatred,  grief,  and  fear,  are  among  the  influences  most 
destructive  of  vitality. 

Buff  on  said,  "Most  men  might  live  to  be  older,  but 
they  die  of  conceit  and  chagrin." 

Idleness,  dissipation,  and  self-indulgence  have  killed 
more  than  overwork. 

Overwork  never  killed  anyone  yet,  unless  it  fell  on 
them. 

Arch.  Farrar  says,  that  "  man  approaches  most  nearly 
to  perfection  as  is  attainable  in  human  life,  whose  body 
has  been  kept  in  vigorous  health  by  temperance,  soberness, 
and  chastity ;  whose  mind  is  a  rich  storehouse  of  the 
wisdom  learned  both  by  experience,  and  from  the  noblest 
thoughts  which  his  fellow  men  have  uttered ;  whose 
imagination  is  a  picture  gallery  of  all  things  pure  and 
beautiful  ;  whose  conscience  is  at  peace  with  itself,  with 
God,  and  with  the  whole  world ;  and  in  whose  spirit  the 
Divine  Spirit  finds  a  fitting  temple  therein  to  dwell." 

The  Oriental  proverb  says- 
Good  striving 
Brings  thriving. 
Better  a  dog  that  works 
Than  a  lion  who  shirks. 

And  those  who  husbanded  the  golden  grain, 
And  those  who  flung  it  to  the  winds  like  rain. 
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Alike  at  no  such  aureale  earth  are  turned, 
As  buried,  men  want  dug  up  again. 

The  worldly  hope  men  set  their  hearts  upon, 
Turns  ashes — or  it  prospers,  and  anon, 

Like  snow  upon  the  desert's  dusty  face 
Lighting  a  little  hour  or  two— is  gone. 

Why,  if  the  soul  can  fling  the  dust  aside, 
And  naked  on  the  air  of  heaven  ride, 

Were't  not  a  shame — were't  not  a  shame  for  him 
In  this  clay  carcase  crippled  to  abide  ? 

Oh,  threats  of  Hell,  and  hopes  of  Paradise  ! 
One  thing,  at  least,  is  certain— this  life  flies  ; 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  rest  in  lies ! 
The  flower  that  once  has  blown,  for  ever  dies. 

For  honourable  is  not  that  which  standeth  in  length  of 
time,  nor  that  is  measured  by  number  of  years.  Bat 
wisdom  is  the  grey  hair  unto  men,  and  an  unspotted  life 
is  old  age. 

Everyone  should  love  life,  and  should  not  squander 
time,  for  that  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of. 

Death  hath  nothing  terrible  in  it  but  what  life  hath 
made. 

Death  is  the  crown  of  life. 

Were  death  deny'd,  poor  man  would  live  in  vain, 
Were  death  deny'd,  to  live  would  be  not  life, 
Were  death  deny'd,  e'en  fools  would  wish  to  die. 
Death  wounds  to  cure,  we  fall,  we  rise,  we  reign. 

Long  ago,  we  existed  not,  and  (the  world)  was  none  the 
worse  for  it. 

Afterwards,  when  we  have  ceased  to  exist,  it  will  be  all 
the  same. 

If  life  were  eternal,  you  could  not  take  the  place  of 
others  who  have  died  before  you. 
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There  is  a  beauty  in  the  ripeness  of  old  age,  as  to  the 
blossom  of  youth. 

Life  thus  can  be  happy,  bright,  and  peaceful,  when 
people 

Keep  innocency,  and  take  heed  unto  the  thing  that  is 
right,  for  this  shall  bring  a  man  peace  at  the  last. 

Kingsley  said— 

And  let  who  will  be  clever ; 

Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them  all  day  long, 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  the  vast  forever, 

One  grand,  sweet  song. 
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DIET   FOE   THE  OBESE. 


Forbidden : — 

All  fat  and  fatty  meats,  goose,  duck,  pork. 
All  fatty  fish — as  salmon,  eels,  &c,  &c. 
All  light  farinaceous  puddings. 

Potatoes,  peas,  beans  (except  green  French  beans), 
rice,  sago,  sugar,  and  the  like. 

Butter,  cream,  milk. 

All  sweet  preserves ;  all  sugar  with  and  without  food. 

All  sweet  wines  and  liqueurs  ;  all  beers. 

(It  is  also  forbidden  to  drink  during  meals). 

Permitted  .— 

Lean  of  meat  and  lean  game  or  poultry  in  moderation ; 
tripe,  pig's  trotters,  cow  heel. 

Lean  ham,  tongue,  and  the  like. 

Fish  without  rich  sauce  or  butter,  and  not  of  the  fat 
kinds,  may  be  eaten  with  lemon  juice  or  vinegar. 

Green  vegetables,  cresses,  lettuce,  boiled  celery. 

Fresh  fruit  in  small  quantity  (not  the  highly  saccharine 
kinds). 

A  small  quantity  of  dried  toast  or  plain  hard  biscuit, 
brown  bread. 

Tea  or  black  coffee  without  sugar,  at  breakfast  and  tea 
time. 


